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We are delighted to be able, after a long delay 
necessitated by the terms of the contest, to announce 
the winners of the Royal Visit Photograph Competi- 
tion, and to state that the one hundred album size 
prints, made by “Jay” from competitors’ negatives, 
which have been greatly admired during the past 
week on the walls of the Art Department of the 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd. in Toronto, are now being 
bound up into an Album for transmission to Their 
Majesties. : 

The list of winners, with some comments upon 
the Competition, will be found on page 23. The list 
of competitors whose work has been admitted to the 
Album has already appeared. 

e 

On page 5 the reader will find a copyright article 
by Walter Lippmann, which we believe to be one of 
the most important American contributions to the 
discussion of Canadian-American relations to appear 
in recent years. Mr. Lippmann has a full apprecia- 
tion of the vastly increased importance of Canada to 
the British Commonwealth resulting from the im- 
pairment of the military isolation so long enjoyed 
by the British Isles. 

s 

ORD MARLEY’S admirably objective discussion 

of the war situation in the first of the Toronto 
“Town Hall’ series included a warning that when 
the peace terms come to be written Russia will hold 
one of the largest pens. He might have gone further, 
and said that if the United States maintains its atti- 
tude of more or less benevolent aloofness Russia will 
come close to dictating the peace treaty clause by 
clause. A Europe consisting of a group of disputing 
and war-torn nations cannot make much of a stand 
against an autocracy with such enormously increased 
resources and prestige as Russia will enjoy by the 
time Germany has finished handing over everything 
in reach as payment for a few munitions and a non- 
aggression pact. 

There is however another aspect to this same 
situation. The overhanging threat of Russia, with its 
political and economic system so fundamentally dif- 
ferent from everything that civilized Europe stands 
for, may be a most important aid in bringing about 
the establishment of the only type of organization 
which can bring to Europe a reasonable hope of con- 
tinued existence and freedom, the type of organi- 
zation also referred to by Lord Marley as one of the 
things to be looked forward to at the close of the 
present hostilities — a United States of Europe, with 
a very considerable portion of sovereignty trans- 
ferred from the present self-subsisting nations to a 
central Congress. 

In that United States of Europe, it is hardly pos- 
sible that Russia could have a part, and indeed one of 
its major objectives would necessarily be the preser- 
vation of the genuinely European heritage from 
Russian attacks. Such a federal organization is far 
easier to bring about under pressure of some external 
threat to the security and ideals of the confederating 
nations than it is in the kind of general vacuum in 
which the League of Nations started its career; and 
it is possible to find encouraging signs of a tendency 
in that direction, in the regional alliances which have 
already developed in the Baltic area and in the Bal- 
kans, and which have as their chief purpose the 
preservation of their members from alternative 
threats of domination by Germany and by Russia. 


The Padlock Laugh 


Y THE time these lines are read the result of 
the provincial election in Quebec, called by Pre- 

mier Duplessis on the allegation that provincial 
autonomy was being violated by the war measures of 
the Dominion, will be known. But one of the results 
of the election campaign, and that not the least 
important, is known already; the famous and in- 
famous Padlock Law unanimously adopted by the 
Quebec Legislature early in Mr. Duplessis’s regime 
is doomed. 

Nothing is much dearer to the heart of the 
French-Canadian than perfect freedom of expression 
at election times for any French-Canadian political 
group which is not actually anti-religious in its 
| purposes. And on Thursday of last week Mr. Duples- 
| sis committed the grave political error of using the 
Padlock Law, in the précise manner in which 
SSarurpay Nicut has all along predicted that it would 

me be used, to suppress a perfectly legitimate 
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campaign document of the Liberal party of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec—a document issued by the Liberal 
headquarters organization under Mr. Godbout, the 
provincial Liberal leader. 

It is true that this document was extremely 
irreverent to Mr. Duplessis. It was a caricature of 
Messrs. Stalin and Hitler, which when folded in a 
certain way produced an additional caricature of Mr. 
Duplessis himself. But the French-Canadian does 
not object to irreverence, when directed towards a 
person so little noted for reverence himself as Mr. 
Duplessis; and the idea that a law which the French- 
Canadian fondly supposed was to be used merely 
for the suppression of Communism is capable of 
being used for the suppression of the campaign 
arguments of a great and widely supported political 
party came to him as a shock and a disillusionment. 

Col. P. A. Piuze, chief of the Provincial Police, 
whose painful duty it became to carry out Mr. 
Duplessis’s orders in this matter (Mr. Duplessis is 
at the moment of writing not only Premier but also 
Attorney-General, and therefore sole discretionary 
authority under the Padlock Law), explained to in- 
terviewers that the cartoon came within the scope 
of the statute because it contained a picture of Stalin. 
The idea that a picture of Stalin, employed for the 
purpose of holding him up to public execration, is 
“Communistic propaganda” was too much for the 
French-Canadian sense of humor, and the Padlock 
Law was transformed overnight from a bulwark of 
religion into a bad joke. 


Twelve Days of Heaven 


E DO not know of any other welfare work report 

which moves us to quite as much sympathy and 
satisfaction as that of the Neighborhood Workers 
Association on its work at Bolton Camp. The report 
of the 1939 season has just reached us, with the cheer- 
ing news that 108 more children were given a sum- 
mer holiday than last year, breaking all records. The 
financial statement is very detailed, and shows a cos’ 
in the camp of $8.75 per person per twelve-day holi- 
day, a figure which is made possible only by an im- 
mense amount of volunteer assistance. One-sixth of 
the recipients of these holidays are adults, and five- 
sixths are children, and the total is almost seven 
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BY HAL 


HE the world lies in the fact, of 
course, that we strive to perfect machines instead 


of morals. 


sickness of 


. 
The quintuplets don’t know there is a 
says Dr. Dafoe.—Daily Press. 
That makes it unanimous. 
s 
The difference between this autumn and last is 
that then the casualty lists were confined to the 
sporting pages. 


war on, 


e 
A man without opinion 
Is a dictator’s minion. 
Old Snorting Manuscript. 
a. 
Question of the Hour: How many shopping days 
till Christmas? 
wy 
Military science has progressed pretty far in 
devising delicate instruments for the detection of 
far-away airplane motors, but human ingenuity at 
present is incapable of contriving an instrument deli- 
cate enough to detect action on the western front! 
e 
Habits die hard, as witness the story of the man 
who listened to the broadcast of the football game 
with a rug wrapped around his knees. 
- 
The trouble is, decides Oscar, that what is 
Germany’s living room is somebody else’s funeral 
parlor. 


thousand. One department of the organization’s work, 
and the one which is most susceptible of expansion 
and did actually show most of the expansion last 
summer, is the finding of country homes whose 
families are willing to take city children for a vaca- 
tion period, sometimes with and sometimes without 
parents. Nearly two thousand children and 63 adults 
were thus booked in 740 homes, which make no charge 
for the board and lodging, so that the cost to the 
N.W.A. is almost negligible. Owing to good selection 
this plan is working very satisfactorily, and the bene- 
fits are not confined to the visitors from the city. 


The Continuing Pacifists 


T THis moment oi writing, Mr. Magone, the ve ry 

able legal assistant to the Attorney General of 
Ontario, is preparing a report upon the criminality 
or otherwise of the “Witness Against War” declara- 
tion signed last week by seventy-five ministers of the 
United Church of Canada, which has been complained 
about to the Attorney General as being a possible 
violation of the law against statements prejudicial to 
recruiting. We think it highly probable that a jury 
would find the declaration prejudicial to recruiting, 
but we also think that it would be very unwise to call 
upon it to do so, 

For the statement itself we have no admiration 
whatever, except for the dexterous manner in which 
it incorporates some highly unwise phrases used by 
the General Council of the United Church in the 
piping times of peace in 1938, and thus puts all the 
rest of the ministers of that Church in the painful 
position of having to recant their official utterances. 
That they would have to recant them at some time or 
other we have never doubted, and SATURDAY NIGHT 
has on several occasions warned not only the United 
Church but other communions of the unwisdom of 
allowing the pacifist element among their ministers 
to lead them into positions which they would never 
be willing or able to maintain when the country next 
found itself engaged in hostilities. Declarations 
erecting pacifism into a church dogma, such as that 
“We positively reject war because war rejects love, 
defies the will of Christ and denies the worth of 
man,” are of value only when based upon such in- 
tensity of conviction that they will be maintained 
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Hitler may be a gambler, as they say, but he’s 
small-time. He won't take a chance unless the race 
is fixed. 

e 

The British Admiralty is intensifying its de- 
fensive measures against submarines and airplanes 
in the conviction that if you save the surface ships 
you save all. 

e 
PROGRESS 
The Dark Ages. 
The Black-out Ages 
+. 


First Citizen: ‘Why did you slam down the tele- 
phone receiver?” 

Second Citizen: “It was a commercial.” 

es 

Our literary editor advises us that if we are in- 
terested in autumn fiction without any love interest 
we should peruse the war communiqués. 

* 

If what we are fighting for is a just and lasting 
peace then this war isn’t going to last ten years. It’s 
going to last forever. 

* 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because when 
you recommend a movie to people they will like it as 
much as you did. 

* 

Esther says she was highly flattered the other 
evening. She says her hostess offered her some pre- 
war whiskey. 
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THAT THE NAZIS REALIZE the fate of eco- 
nomic strangulation which awaits them inevi- 
tably is shown in last week's air attacks on the 
British Navy—still Britain's ace weapon of the 
war. With the convoy system now working 
efficiently, with the submarine hunt in full 
operation and with the capital ships remaining 
the masters of the seas, all British peoples have 
cause for satisfaction. Here are two dramatic 
scenes from the war at sea. LEFT, the guns of 
a cruiser point skyward. RIGHT, a battleship at 
anchor in a moonlit harbor. 


regardless of circumstances and consequences; when 
put forth without such conviction they are merely 
dangerous and illusory. , 

But Mr. Magone and Mr. Conant are not concerned 
about the uncomfortable position of the majority of 
the United Church clergy. They have only to consider 
what is their proper policy towards the Continuing 
Pacifists in the light of the nation’s best interests. 
The laws relating to the censorship of public utter- 
ances in time of war are not exactly like the laws 
relating to murder and theft; they need to be applied 
with and moderation. To erect the 
seventy-five ministers into seventy-five martyrs to 
the cause of freedom of conscience would not be good 
sense. Their action will bring at least one important 
punishment upon them in any event; it will compel 
the Church to which they belong to re-formulate its 
stand upon the question of war in such a way as to 
show that the belief that 
longer part of its creed 


good sense 


“5 oy Se nte acl 
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Disappearing Journalists 
EATH has 


none too extensive ranks of experienced and able 
journalists in Canada in the last week or The 
late A. R. Carman of the Montreal Star was one of 
the ablest and most earnest students of international 
affairs in the Dominion, the 
first Canadian journalist to qualify himself to speak 
with first-class authority in that field. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that importance to the Sta? 
had anything to do with this particular qualification, 
for during most of the time for which he wrote 
foreign-affairs leaders there was no receptive public 
in the Dominion for such writing. The quality which 
made Mr. Carman really priceless to Lord Atholstan 
was his ability to impart an air 
cerity and earth-shaking importance to the 
political pronouncements of the Star, which invari 
ably had some objective far removed from their 
ostensible one. He was the author of every important 
editorial in the newspaper from 1901 to 1917, th 
years when Lord Atholstan, freed from the worries 
of the pioneering years of a new journal, was estab 
lishing himself as a great financial and political influ- 
ence in Montreal; and the “Whisper of Death” 
campaign was a typical example of the Carman- 
Atholstan technique, as was also the handling of the 
relations between the federal Conservatives and the 
Bourassa Nationalists in the campaign of 1911. When 
he returned from his four years’ exile with the 
Philadelphia Ledger, Mr. Carman embarked on 
another eighteen vears of Star leader-writing: but 
the ambitions of the owner had now for the most part 
been satisfied, and the writer had more scope for the 
subject with which he was really concerned, the clash 
of contending interests upon the world stage, and as 
time went on he was able to interest a growing frac- 
tion of the English-speaking population of Eastern 
Canada in that subject. 

Mr. Carman came to his end full of years and 
honors, but D. B. MacRae, for many years the 
“D. B.M.” of the editorial page of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, and since 1929 the editor of the Regina 
Leader-Post, was only fifty-five, and the West, and 
indeed all of Canada, was entitled to expect a decade 
or two of further brilliant service from him. At the 
opposite pole from Carman, his chief interest was the 
common man in his own immediate surroundings; 
but ‘that led to a keen and intelligent interest in 
public affairs, and ultimately to a powerful influence 
upon them. He will be very hard to replace. 
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Russia Wants a Western Port and Finland Is Afraid 


BY BASIL FULLER 


Vr. Fuller is the author of “Canada Today and Tomorrow” and other books 


| femme traveling recently in Scandinavia I happened 
upon what the politicians call an ‘extremely anxious 
situation” which is based upon a fear of Russia. 

For the past few years people in many parts of the 
European Continent have lived in almost constant fear of 
war, but the observer might reasonably suppose that at 
least those living in the Far North would have been 
exempt from this anxiety. Unhappily, this has not been 
the case. Scandinavia in general, and Finland in particu- 
lar, is suffering from a pronounced fear-complex. And the 
reason is one which has escaped the attention of most 
observers, probably because they have been engaged 
urgently elsewhere upon more obvious problems. Never- 


theless, this northern “situation” may one day flare up in 


so violent a fashion that it will become the focus of the 

yrid’s interest and care. Even places near the Arcti 

le are not entirely free from the curse of modern 
Europe, War-fear 


Che facts I learned are difficult to understand from the 











wpoint of more southerly countries, but they are of 
gre ut nt st a ‘onsiderable importance, and I report 
them as eceived t yn the spot. Strangely enough, 
some of these facts were gathered from an American 

tizen. The fear which afflicts the Finns, and perhaps to 
i SS extent S ind Norway, is not of a Central 
European war, in h they do not think they would be 
jirectly involved, but of a possible conflict with an 


rressive Russian policy having as its objective the 
ossession of a Western port. Why the Russians, who 
upations of sufficient urgency 
ne and in the Far East, should be thought likely to 

rden themselves with an invasion of northern Scandi- 
navia is not at first apparent. But the Finn can produce 
s reasons, and the fear of this possible move on the part 
its him from enjoying the 
peace of mind which the geographical position of his 
ountry. well removed from the welter of conflicting 
erests which is modern Central Europe, should make 


' hirth-richt 


vould seem to have preoc 


if his powerful neighbor preve 





nt 


Long a Buffer State 


On landing in Finland, I went first to the town of 
Viborg, in Finnish Viipuri, a place of many tragic mem- 
ories. It stands at the head of a big bay in the Gulf of 


Finland, some fifty miles from the Soviet border, and a 


further twenty-five or so from Leningrad. One Torkel 
Knutson, a Swede, conquered Viiput n 1293, and built 
there still stands grim upon its rock in the 


ng river, and which is now used as a 


marked the beginning 





yrison I rf 

f Swedist ower in F so also of the great 
Russo-Swedis nflict it frequent intervals 
for the best part of five hundred years the buffer state 
e¢ e a land of blood and tears. For these reasons, it 





d t ne that Viipuri castle was a suitable starting 

r inquiries erning Finland's present troubles, 

tro es W I nde ertain circumstances, might be 
the tribulation of the whole of Europe, and perhaps the 
rid. Thus, it was in a hotel within a short distance of 

th ist that I met an American, a Finn by birth, who 
ifter many vears in the United States, had now come 
ick to his first home-land to, as he phrased it himself, 


lie in the fear of invasion He was a short man, with 


strong chin and clear eye, and his conversation soon 
showed me that he was a person of very considerable ex- 
vrience. He had travelled widely, and he knew his 
vorid. Reasonably timistic in outlook, he yet looked 


facts in the face without trying to hide their full sig- 
nificance when this happened to be unpleasant. In short, 
he appealed to me as a level-headed man whose opinions 
yn affairs would be well worth considering. As was 
natural considering his long sojourn in the United States, 
he spoke English fluently, and with little accent 

We sat in the hotel lounge, and my nev 

When this arrived he put sugar in his 
mouth and sipped appreciatively. This is a curious Finnish 
custom and apparently half a lifetime spent away from 
his own country had not changed his habit. Quiet held 
Viipuri, and fear seemed very far away indeed. Suddenly 


acquaintance 


ordered coffee 


my companion started talking upon the subject upon 
which I had been trying to draw him. He had seemed 
reluctant to discuss the matter, but now suddenly changed 
his mind 


“You talk of fear in the North”, he said. ‘Well, of 


course there's fear You've explored this old town 
pretty thoroughly? Well, you've noticed that parts seem 
very new Those new patches are the healed scars of 
the Communist hate Here was fierce fighting in 1918 


Wounds heal, but their scars remain as a_ perpetual 
memory. So is it with Viipuri. For centuries Russians 
trod our soil, humiliated, oppressed us. In 1809 they 
finally overcame the Swedes and held Finland cruelly until 
the Revolution gave us our Republic. What Russia did 
once for the sake of the glory of conquest and posses- 
sion we believe that she now has excellent material 
reasons for trying to achieve again. We believe that she 
would like a port giving upon the Atlantic, and that she 
may one day try to take one by thrusting through 
Suomi, (the Finnish name for Finland), through North- 
ern Sweden and Norway. How soon this may be no one 
can tell. It is because we fear Russia that we are ready 
to make common cause with the Swedes, our old-time 
oppressors. Can you not understand the likelihood of all 
this? Russia lacks free outlet to the Atlantic. The 
Kattegat is commanded by Sweden and Denmark be- 
tween them, and could be closed to Russian shipping at 
any time. It is a narrow enough channel under the best 
of circumstances, and would be practically impossible to 
force. In addition to this, Germany's geographical posi- 














































































































































tion 1er to lend aid to the closing of this sea 
passa d it is common knowledge that her relations 
with Russia are such that she would gladly seize an 
opportunity to do her feared rival an injury. Thus Rus- 
sia cannot maintain the sea route to the Atlantic, and, 
were she to decide upon endeavoring to secure a western 
port, we believe that she would strike through Finland.” 


Russia Still Russia 


He dandled another lump of sugar in his hand pre- 
paratory to putting it between his lips. The lines had 
deepened on his forehead, and his mind was groping into 
the future, to some grim day, perhaps near at hand, per- 
haps still far away, when his country would again be 
involved in a death-grip with a powerful foe. It is no 
idle anxiety, this fear that grips the North. To attract 
his attention again I offered him a cigarette. I sug- 
gested that possibly there was very little in this talk of 
war with Russia, pointing out that the Soviets have ex- 
cellent ports upon the Arctic Ocean—notably Murmansk, 
now a city of well over 100,000 people and growing fast 
ports which are warmed by the Gulf Stream and so 
never freeze, despite their proximity to the Pole. Why 
should they not use these? To do so would surely be 







BY 5. i. 


. real thesis of Mr. Maurice Colbourne’s play, 
“Charles the King’, presented last week in this 
city and this week in Montreal, and singularly mis- 
understood by the critics in both cities, is that a 
King ought always to be able to get money when he 
needs it to maintain his Kingship. King Charles 
could not get money when he needed it very urgent- 
ly; and as a result he lost first his Kingship and then 
his head. Mr. Colbourne maintains that it was the 
bankers who brought about this result. Mr. Col- 
bourne does not like bankers. He is a Social Credi- 
ter. His play should do very well in Calgary and 
Edmonion, and perhaps even better in the smaller 
places around these metropolitan cities. 

No historian, I think, will dispute Mr. Colbourne’s 
contention that King Charles lost his throne and his 
head because he could not raise money, or because 
his enemies could raise more of it than he could. 
Some historians, however, find this a less deplorable 
fact than Mr. Colbourne does. One of the reasons 
why King Charles had so much difficulty in raising 
money was the fact that he was extremely unreliable 
about paying it back. That is no defect in Charles 
to Mr. Colbourne’s mind, because to that mind the 
sovereign power ought to be abie to raise money 
without bothering about paying it back. There are 
many minds at Edmonton and at Ottawa which 
share Mr. Colbourne’s view on this matter, but it is 
not universally held by economists. 

The Parliament beat King Charles because it was 
better able to raise money. But even the Parliament 
was eventually turned out of power, and the Army 
substituted for it as the real ruler of England, be- 
cause the Parliament refused to pay its just debts. 
It refused to pay the Army, and the Army pro- 
ceeded to purge Parliament of the majority of its 
members, consisting of those who were unfavorable 
to the payment of what was owing to the Army, 
and proceeded to rule the country through what was 
left of the Parliament, a thoroughly unconstitutional 
proceeding, but a thoroughly natural one on the 
part of an Army. It may be all right up to a point 
to cheat people who cannot fight to prevent your 
cheating them; but it is always foolish to cheat 
people who can fight. 





Money Rules Governments 


Now it is an unquestionable fact that ever since 
money became an important element in human 
economy, it has also been an element of the highest 
importance in politics. Thrice armed is he that hath 
his quarrel just, but four times he whose enemy is 
bust. It is Mr. Colbourne’s contention, and that of a 
vast number of people at the present time who hate 
bankers and the “credit system” and the gold 
monopoly (and the Jews and the people who move 
gold from one country to another), that this de- 
pendence, to a certain extent, of power, or lawful 
authority, upon finance makes for injustice rather 
than for justice, for tyranny rather than liberty. It 
is an arguable contention, but Charles the First is a 
poor example to argue it with. Personally I do not 
think it is a sound contention at all. I think that 
the combination in the same hands of the supreme 
sovereign authority and an unlimited ability to raise 
money is an extremely dangerous combination, ren- 
dering the sovereign power altogether too free from 
checks and restraints. I do not care whether the 
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infinitely less trouble than engaging in a new war! But 
the distance, he thought, was a consideration. And above 
all Russia had the additional spur of recovering lost ter- 
ritory. “Russia wants Finland back,” he affirmed. 
“Czarist or Communist, it makes little difference. The 
essential Russian remains the same. His coat is changed, 
that is all. One day Russia will grab again.” 

Finnish anxiety in the present troublous times is prob- 
ably based largely upon knowledge of the past sufferings 
of the country. As my companion talked, I recalled cer- 
tain historical facts which go a long way to explain his 
attitude and to justify his prophecies of the future. Just 
as Belgium has again and again been made an inter- 
national battlefield, so has Finland been the cockpit of 
the North. Between the years 1293 and 1809 there was 
fought in this country an almost continuous struggle be- 
tween Russia and Sweden. ‘This struggle swayed, but 
always Finland suffered. When it happened that the 
Russians retired temporarily from the conflict, leaving the 
Swedes in possession of Finland, the unfortunate country 
suffered in the wars that her conquerors waged with the 
Danes. Always the Finns were downtrodden. Perpetual 
warfare bred continual famine and pestilence. During 
the reign of Charles XI of Sweden, for example, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Finns perished from hunger and 
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Bankers Have Their Uses 


SANDWELL 


sovereign power be a King who signs what he will 
and leaves unsigned what he won’t, as Charles was 
always trying to do, or whether it be a Cabinet 
which tells a King what to sign and what to leave 
unsigned; whichever of these it be, I think it is a 
good thing that it should have to accept certain 
checks upon the exercise of its authority, resulting 
from the necessity of preserving its credit so that 
it will always be able to get money when it needs 
it. I think it is a good thing that Mr. Aberhart is not 
able to raise money by printing Social Credit cer- 
tificates in the name of the Province of Alberta. I 
think it is a good thing that Col. Ralston is not able 
to raise money by telling the Bank of Canada to 
print it. (He is, of course, able to tell the Bank of 
Canada to print it, but if he tells it to print too much 
the value of it will go down and he will be left where 
he was before, whereas if he merely borrows it from 
the people who already have it he can go on doing 
so for a long while without putting down its value, 
provided that these people are confident that he will 
pay it back.) 


Value of Counterpoise 


The question is largely whether you want a gov- 
ernment that is very powerful indeed, practically 
all-powerful, or whether you prefer a government 
that is subject to certain very decided limitations 
upon its power—limitations the application of which, 
I admit, rests largely in the hands of people who 
have considerable money. Personally I prefer the 
limited government, but then I am nineteenth cen- 
tury; Mr. Colbourne is twentieth century and pre- 
fers King Charles and unlimited government. He 
hates the money power so deeply that he will not 
tolerate it even as a counterpoise to the government 
power; I hate neither of them, and value each of 
them as a good counterpoise to the other. The lack 
of counterpoises seems likely, in my mind, to bring 
us to the condition of Russia under Stalin and Ger- 
many under Hitler. If I must be governed—and 
obviously in this imperfect world and with my im- 
perfect character I must—-I would sooner be ruled 
by two separate authorities each of which keeps 
rather a sharp eye upon the other, than by a single 
authority which does not have to keep an eye upon 
anybody. 

I admit that the bankers are not a perfect gov- 
erning body for Canada; but they don’t govern Can- 
ada entirely. I feel very strongly that the poli- 
ticians are not a perfect governing body for Can- 
ada, and I am glad that they are prevented from 
certain excesses by the necessity of standing in with 
the bankers. As a result of this situation I think 
that the voters, the common people, do from time 
to time get a certain amount of say as to what the 
politicians should do, which I suspect they would 
not get if the particular group of politicians presently 
in power were able to raise all the money they 
needed merely by a scratch of the pen. After all, 
even in Mr. Colbourne’s play, King Charles was 
only prevented from imposing the Anglican Prayer 
300k upon Scotland because the bankers would not 
lend him enough money to pay enough troops to 
impose it. I do not suppose the bankers cared a hoot 
in hades about either Scotland or the Prayer Book; 
but if Mr. Colbourne thinks that they were not doing 
more for the good government of Scotland than 
Charles was, he had better go and consult a Scot. 


oh 
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HERE’S A REAL MENACE to Hitler's Reich. 
Taught for years to regard each other as deadly 
enemies, Nazi and Communist soldiers are now 
rubbing shoulders, and inevitably exchanging 
ideas, along the new “line of demarcation" in 
conquered Poland. LEFT, a Red tank crew is 
the object of much interest to a mixed group 
of German troops. RIGHT, a Red officer meets 
his new “friends”. Note his mongoloid cast of 
countenance; more than three quarters of the 
Russian troops employed in Poland are said to 
have come from the Far Eastern portion of 
Stalin's domain. 





disease. In the diocese of Abo alone no fewer than 60,000 
persons died in nine months. Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Peter the Great, Charles XII, Gustavus IV may 
be romantic names for a child’s book, and a pride to 
professional historians, but in the mind of the Finn they 
are synonymous with greed, conquest and oppression. Not 
that all of them were cruel men; they were not, but, so 
far as the Finns are concerned, they were always the top 
dogs and so their memories are not loved, any more 
than their descendants are regarded with affection, de- 
spite the fact that circumstances have forced their old- 
time vassals into friendship with their country. 


Flooded With Spies 


Even when the long wars ceased, Sweden resigning 
all rights in Finland, and the country came under the 
Russian peace, the lot of the people was little improved. 
The notorious Russian system of Czarist days was set in 
operation and the Russian language and Russian officials 
were forced upon Finland. The land was flooded with 
spies, and a special Russian police force was created. 
Domiciliary visits, illegal arrests became common. And 
eventually the Finnish forces were practically amalgam- 
ated with the Russian. Having passed through many 
grievous years into the somewhat watery joys of a fearful 
independence, many Finns find it difficult to believe that 
their Republic can be maintained unchallenged. Their 
racial memories may perhaps cause them to see danger 
where no danger exists, but one must suppose that they 
themselves are the best judges of their own problems. 

“Does the leopard change his spots?” said my com- 
panion quietly. ‘Well, why should you expect the Rus- 
sian to change his habits? One of those habits has been 
oppressing us. We do not forget. We do not think that 
the Revolution has changed him. Human nature does 
not change so swiftly. Here in Viipuri, and elsewhere, 
it is the same, we do not trust. We are a small state, 
but we do what we can to prepare.” 

A few minutes passed in silence. Then a sharp order 
broke the quiet of the room. I looked out of the window. 
In the street below trudged a company of rather shabby- 
looking soldiers. There was none of the showy bombast 
characteristic of some Continental armies. The men 
were peasants, and they marched with the stolid tramp 
of the peasant soldier, unimaginative, uninspired, yet with 
dogged determination. Men who would give a stern 
account of themselves in a tight corner, even as did 
their fathers before them when fighting as mercenaries 
in the pay of the Russians or the Swedes. These, then, 
were the men who threw off the Communist yoke. The 
marching died away in the direction of the barracks on 
a hill facing towards Soviet Russia. 

“We do what we can,” repeated my companion with 
a weary gesture towards the street. Quiet again settled 
on Viipuri. But somehow it seemed less innocent and 
peaceful a place following that sound of stolid feet on 
dusty streets. Finland certainly is doing all she can to 
prepare. 

Later, far away North in the town of Oulu, which 
stands near the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, I heard much 
the same story from a man who runs a prosperous business 
in Helsingfors, the Capital of Finland, and the so-called 
Great White City of The North. 

“We remember that an outlet in the West was one of 
the chief policies of Peter the Great of Russia,” said this 
man. “In his day, the Swedes commanded the Baltic, and 
so to drive a passage to the Western world Peter built the 
navy for which he has become so famous in history. 
History repeats itself, but not always in just the same 
way or with just the same tools, and we are afraid that, 
in her next attempt to break into the West, Russia will 
not try the sea, an element to which her people are 
temperamentally unsuited, but strike westward overland, 
in which case we stand direc in the only path she can 
possibly follow. It seems once more that Finland may 
be billed for the part of pawn in the game of a great 
Power, It is difficult to say whether or not we exaggerate 
the gravity of the position, and of course the Govern- 
ment people won’t talk, but now that we have our free- 
dom at last we are almost as afraid as in the days of 
oppression, perhaps even more afraid. For then we had 
so little to lose.” 

Today Finland does not fear aggression on the 
part of the Swedes, but she has not forgotten what she 
has suffered in the past at the hands of Swedish kings. 
And perhaps the sincerity of her recent fear of the in- 
tentions of the Soviet is best gauged by her willingness 
to crush down a very natural national resentment by 
allying her interests to those of Sweden, and making at 
least a good show of cordiality, all with a view to present 
a united front to possible peril from the 
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The Errors of 
Herr Hitler 


BY HISTORICUS 


ART of our present trouble is that many people, 

including even members of the British cabinet, 
regard Adolf Hitler as a genius. We know that he 
poses as a “prophet,” with a sixth sense which tells 
him when, where, and how to move; and apparently 
there are those who are willing to take him at his 
own valuation. There are indeed those who have 
likened him to Napoleon as a “child of destiny.” I! 
must be confessed that recent events have lent some 
color to this view. But have these events been wholly 
the result of Hitler’s own shrewdness, or have they 
not been rather the result of the almost incredible 
stupidity of political leaders in other countries? Sir 
Henry Wilson, who was chief of the British genera! 
staff at the end of the Great War, expressed the 
fear, shortly after the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and before he was shot down by an Irish 
assassin, that the politicians would proceed to throw 
away all that the soldiers had won. That appears 
to have been what has happened. 

However that may be, the idea that Hitler is 
infallible will not bear examination. He has made 
some pretty bad mistakes in his day, and it would 
seem that he is still making them. Some of them, 
such as his persecution of the Jews, are not yet 
universally recognized as mistakes, since he seems 
to have temporarily benefitted by them; only future 
events will prove him to have been wrong. But 
there are some of his mistakes that are patent and 
indisputable; and it would seem profitable to call 
them to mind: 


Catalogue of Errors 


(1) In 1923 Hitler led in Munich what is known 
as “the Beer-Parlour Putsch.”’ This was a miser- 
able fiasco which led to his spending a long time 
in jail. He has repeatediy glorified the memory of 
those who fell in this ““Putseh;” but I am not aware 
that he has eve ‘lovified the ‘““Putsch” itself as one 
of his outsta’ successes. Perhaps his ‘sixth 
sense” was not we_King so early as this. 

(2) While in jail he wrote a book, entitled ““Mein 
Kampf,” which was published in Germany in 1926. 
“Oh, that mine enemy had written a book!” is an 
aphorism the truth of which even Hitler has appar- 
ently recognized. For years the only translations of 
this work available to the English-speaking world 
were garbled and emasculated texts, from which had 
been eliminated those passages which it was not 
desirable for the foreigner to read; and even copies 
of the German original were difficult to obtain from 
Germany. Only in 1939 did unexpurgated transla- 
tions of the German original make their appearance 
in the United States; and since their publication the 
world has been able to read Herr Hitler’s mind. Had 
he not written ‘Mein Kampf,” he might have re- 
mained an enigma; now he is known to the world 
as a self-confessed liar and trickster. To warn, not 
only your enemies, but even your friends, that you 
have no respect for truth and morality, must surely 
be regarded as a mistake. 

(3) After the German elections of 1933, as the 
leader of the largest group in the German Reichstag, 
with forty-seven per cent of the Reichstag behind 
him, he was invited by Hindenburg to form a gov- 
ernment. A clever politician, with such a large bloc 
behind him, should have had no difficulty in winning 
over a sufficient number of members from other 
groups to form a clear majority; and then he could 





STILL LIFE 


7T°O THE poets who have fled 

To pools where little breezes dusk and shiver, 
Who need still life to deliver 
Their souls of their songs— 
There are roses blanched of red 
In the Orient gardens, Japanese urns to limn 
With delicate words, and enough wrongs 
To exhaust an Olympian quiver, 
And time, be it said, 
For a casual hymn 
To be sung for the hundred thousand dead 
In the mud of the Yellow River. 

E. J. PRATT. 
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have proceeded to take what measures seemed best 
to him. He preferred, however, as soon as he was 
in power, to arrest a number of his opponents in the 
Reichstag, before the Reichstag met, and obtained 
his majority in this way. I am aware that Hitler 
has no use for democratic government; but what 
must have been the private reactions of those who 
had voted for the members of the Reichstag sent to 
concentration camps? Surely it is a mistake to 
antagonize people when you do not have to. 

(4) In 1934 the Austrian Nazis tried to seize 
power in Austria, and assassinated the Austrian 
prime minister, Dolfiiss. That Hitler was behind 
this “Putsch” has never, I think, been proved; but it 
is a reasonable assumption that it was undertaken 
with his approval, if not at his instigation. The fact 
that Hitler achieved the Anschluss with Austria in 
1938 cannot obscure the fact that the ‘“Putsch” of 
1934 was a failure. 


Last and Greatest 


(5) In the spring of 1939 Hitler invaded Czecho- 
Slovakia, and virtually absorbed the Czechs in the 
German Reich. This may prove to be the greatest 
mistake he has made. Up to this point, he had an- 
nounced that his program was the return to Germany 
of all Germans outside the boundaries of the Reich; 
and there had seemed to many people, especially to 
those who thought the Treaty of Versailles a hard 
or unwise treaty, a certain justification for this pro- 
gram. But when he placed his heel on the neck of 
the Czechs, he served notice on all the non-German 
peoples adjacent to Germany the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, the Roumanians, etc. that the fate of the 
Czechs might happen to them. Czecho-Slovakia, after 
Munich, was a mere shadow of its former self, and 
might, it would seem, have been easily dominated 
by Germany, both in an economic and in a political 
sense, at any time. But for Hitler to announce, be- 
fore he needed to do so, that his aim was not only 
the re-absorption in the German Reich of all Ger- 
man communities, but the domination of non-German 
countries, seems a mistake of fatal dimensions. Its 
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results are, at any rate, now apparent. 

(6) On August 24, 1939, Hitler concluded a 
non-aggression pact with Russia—a pact that had 
all the appearance of a treaty of friendship. He 
thought, no doubt, that this would demoralize Great 
Britain and France, who had been endeavoring to 
enlist Russia on their side, and would bring about 
the capitulation of Poland. It did neither, however, 
and indeed it seemed to stiffen the resolution of 
Great Britain, France, and Poland to stand fast. 


It produced an immediate cleavage between Germany 
and Japan; and has evidently caused wonderment 
and disquietude in Spain and Italy. In Germans 
one cannot yet tell what the results may have been; 
but it is a safe guess that not even Hitler can de- 
nounce the Russian Communists for years as the 
Devil’s spawn, and then conclude a treaty of friend- 
ship with them, without producing among his own 
people a feeling of bewilderment. 
No, the infallibility of Hitler is a myth 





THE WAR AGAINST AGGRESSION 





Churchill Draws a Lesson 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


ee is this phony war going to start?” seems to 
be a question being asked in Britain, France 
and Germany as well as here, to judge from the news 
reports and the speeches of various leaders, calling 
for patience. In trying to figure out the development 
ct this war I have been reminded of something I 
learned in my first lesson in surveying: that you 
have to take a backsight before you can get a fore- 
sight. We will probably come nearest to divining the 
minds and the plans of the opposing commanders if 
we look back over the lessons of the last war, on 
which they were raised and in the study of which 
their minds have been steeped. 

The French show in their every move that they 
are thinking of the disastrous opening phase in 1914 
when their brave troops, impelled by the doctrine of 
Voffensive a Voutrance, threw themselves wildly 
against the Germans whenever they came within 
sight of them and suffered losses, particularly in 
trained professional officers, from which the army 
never properly recovered during the entire war. It 
was not considered good for us to be told then, but 
in the three weeks between August 21 and September 
12, 1914, the French lost 450,000 killed, wounded and 
prisoners, and in the first three months 854,000, or 
nearly one-fifth of their casualties for the whole 
struggle. During 1915 Joffre stolidly continued this 
blood-letting treatment, incurring in his Artois and 
Champagne offensives a further 1,450,000 casualties. 
Winston Churchill analyses the effects of this “blood 
test,” as well as those to which other commanders on 
the Western Front subjected their armies, in a bril- 
liant chapter in the third volume of his “World 
Crisis.” One wonders on reading the story, not that 
there were a few outbreaks of mutiny in the French 
army, but that that army held together at all. With 
these one and a half million lives the French 
Command gained no worthwhile objectives and 
purchased a bare half-million German lives—surely 
a poor return. It is easy enough, knowing the out- 
come of the war, to look back and say that this or 
that was wrong. Joffre and the others could only 
“earry on the war.” But that is just the point: the 
commanders of today are looking back on these 
results, 


“Killing Germans” 


The British, for instance, have never ceased to 
debate, sadly or bitterly, according to temperament, 
the purposelessly prolonged and profitless offensives 
of the Somme, Arras and Passchendaele which cost 
the cream of a generation. 450,000 British casual- 
ties at the Somme; 350,000 at Arras and Messines; 
300,000 at Passchendaele. This was what Sir Wil- 
liam Robertson called in his memoirs “straightfor- 
ward action on the Western Front” as opposed to 
such imaginative attempts as the Dardanelles (what 
might not have been achieved there with half of 
the Spring 1915 Allied casualties in France?), and 
Haig described as a necessary process of “killing 
Germans.” Churchill brings forward the official 
casualty figures of both sides to show that “in all 
the British offensives the British casualties were 
never less than 3 to 2, and often nearly double the 
corresponding German losses. ‘Killing Germans”! 
while we were inflicting on the Germans at such ex- 
pense a total loss of 886,000 killed, maimed and 
prisoners in 1915 and ‘16, their normal inflow of 
young conscripts was 1,600,000 and actually they 
took in 2,513,000, so that at the end their army was 
a million and two-thirds stronger! 

The minds of the German military, on the other 
hand, remain under the indelible impress of their 
studies of Verdun and the great Ludendorff offen- 
sives of March-July, 1918. Ludendorff opposed the 
Verdun attack and revealed afterwards that it ‘“‘was 
not undertaken with the object of destroying the 
fortress ... but of inflicting a deep wound on the 
French army, from which it would slowly bleed to 
death. Our calculations were wrong. The fighting 

wore out not only the French army, but also 
the German.” Verdun he records as a “moral 
failure” for the German army. Ludendorff was then 
in the East. But when he was moved to the West 
he prepared and launched an offensive far greater 
than Verdun. Into this effort he poured all of the 
still considerable strength of the German army, now 
relieved of opposition in the East. It cost 900,000 
killed and wounded, and bled the German army 
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white. 

The overwhelming lesson that Churchill draws 
from this study is that “it was their offensive, not 
ours, that consummated their ruin. They were worn 
down not by Joffre, Nivelle and Haig, but by Luden- 
dorff.” ‘Surveying the war as a whole, the Ger- 
mans were strengthened relatively by every British 
and French offensive launched against them, until 
the summer of 1918.” Some of our offensives such 
as the opening at Arras, the capture of Messines 
Ridge and the first day at Cambrai were brilliant 
events and useful in undermining German confi- 
dence. “It was the long costly offensives, attempt- 
ing to ‘wear down’ the Germans by attrition, but in 
reality being more worn down ourselves, which were 
unwise. Our whole strategy and tactics should in- 
stead have been directed towards compelling the 
enemy to attack.” 

Gamelin, it seems plain, is intent on this course. 
And he has appealed to the French nation not to 
force him through impatience into improvident 
action. The Allied plan seems to be: put the onus 
of the offensive on the enemy, hold tight the block- 
ade, carry a furious attack to his submarines, and 
concentrate on building up decisive superiority in 
the air. That is, win a war of material, not of 
blood. 


Germany Can't Wait 


Will it work? Was the blockade so effective in 
the last war? Can the Germans be compelled to take 
the offensive? When I was in Berlin during the 
Mussolini visit in 1937 I clipped the following out 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung, reprinted from. the 
Reichswehr organ Military Weekly, on the effect 
of the blockade on the outcome in 1918. It is by 
the well-known German authority General Marx, and 
he joins sharp issue with the leading Nazi military 
writer General von Metzsch. “If ever we have to 
fight through a great struggle in the same circum- 
stances again, in which the enemy has six times the 
ammunition, is able to feed and equip his troops 
incomparably better and give them twice the op- 
portunity for rest, while on our side the food con- 
sists during the last years of only soggy bread, 
turnips and dried vegetables—if then the youth not 
only stand up but conquer, in spite of the fact that 
in the fourth year another Great Power with mil- 
lions of fresh soldiers joins the fight against them 
then, but only then, will I admit: ‘Herr General von 
Metzsch was right, we lost in 1918 only because of 
lack of spirit and of the right kind of propaganda, 
not food supplies!’"” ‘Which is better,” the old 
general goes on, ‘“‘to bring the youth up certain that 
they would have turned the trick in 1914-18, that 
defeat was only due to lack of spirit, or to tell them 
plainly: ‘The men of 1914-18 made the mightiest 
military effort in history. But their final collapse 
was made inevitable by starvation, over-exertion and 
the bleeding of the nation white’?” 

The blockade, more quickly clamped on and more 
effective than in the last war on account of Ger- 
many’s much greater needs in iron and oil, forbids 
the waiting game to the German command And 
the very essence of his totalitarian régime, which 
has built and sustained its power through a series 
of smashing, dramatic successes, and recognizes the 
need of giving its people a victory as a “shot in the 
arm” every so often, forbids the sit-and-wait game 
to Hitler. 

Which side would profit from the delay, Ger- 
many, blockaded, using up its limited stores of war 
materials and already forced to reduce food rations 
by 30 per cent., or the Entente, gathering its forces 
from every corner of the world? (Just for example, 
Canada’s own great aviation program). Don’t the 
Germans face the dilemma of 1918 all over again, 
when they felt impelled to make a desperate attempt 
before America’s men and materials arrived on the 
scene in force? They might turn to the Balkans 
Stalin permitting for the requisite “shot in the 
arm”, but of all the major war materials there are 
only oil, bauxite and some food there. In the end 
more of their forces would be tied up as occupation 
troops and they would still have to fight it out with 
an ever stronger Entente on the Western Front. 

The Germans can’t wait; we can. They have got 
to take the offensive and pay its frightful cost, or 
else yield. 
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Lecturing: 


In Toronto, Lorp MARLEy, Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Lords and 
Under-Secretary for War in_ the 
Labor  Govern- 
ment of Ramsay 
MacDonald. Hand- 
some, six-feet-two 
and a gunnery ex- 
pert, Lord Marley 
had this to say of 
German air at- 
tacks on London: 
“The plain fact is 
that we are now 
bringing down 
more than 25 per 
cent of Nazi 
planes taking part 
in any attack pursued 
the Germans keep up costly 
attacks if they can. We are com- 
pletely ready now with two kinds of 
anti-aircraft guns—-the multiple pom- 
pom firing over 1,000 rounds a min- 
ute and the double four-inch, which 
shoots with deadly accuracy to a 
height of 20,000 feet. If we only 
make one hit in 10, the effect on the 
Nazi planes will be disastrous.” On 
the probable action of Britain if the 
Germans bomb London: we shall 
bomb all the great industrial centres 
of Germany, most of which 


Let 


home. 
such 


are only 








half an hour away from France. 
Civilians are bound to suffer, but 
these centres are definitely military 
targets. In any event, I don’t think 
we will merely bomb civilians.” On 


the war on the western front: “If 
there is no exciting news’ from 
France, it means our victory. The 


British and French intend to quietly 
let the Germans butt their heads 
against a stone wall.” 
Lord Marley thought 
Opposition in the British House was 
pursuing a wise and _ constructive 
course in staying out of the Govern- 
ment. Said he: “If the Opposition 
leaders had accepted Cabinet posts 
they would not have been so free to 
voice their disapproval. As to the 
future, I would that Winston 
Churchill is a definite possibility 
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say 


as 


Prime Minister if the war continues 
There is criticism of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, aS many believe the man who 
staunchly believe in appeasement is 
not the man to lead the country in 
a war against all the _ principles 


appeasement advocated as applied to 
Germany.’ 


Invoked: 
QUEBEC PREMIER MAURICE DUPLESSIS 


ynfiscate the Pre- 
But even the most 
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anti-Duplessis observer would hardly 
claim that the picture flattered Mr. 
Duplessis: caricatures of Joseph Stal- 
in (top) and Adolph Hitler (bottom) 
were printed on a hand bill which, 
when folded along two lines, com- 
bined the visages of the two dictators 
into a rather libelous but nonetheless 
recognizeable likeness of the Union 
Nationale leader. Captioned ‘Three 
Allies—-Find the Third,” the idea is 
identical with that of the “Five Pigs” 
cartoon, where four porkers can be 
folded in such a way as to produce 
a full-face likeness of Der Fuehrer. 
One day last week provincial police 
raided the printing offices of a firm 
located in the Stadium Building at 
Delorimier and Ontario streets, Mont- 
real, the same building in which 
Premier Duplessis had held his big 
Montreal rally on the previous even- 


ing. They seized 1,000,000 copies of 
the puzzle. Officers who made the 
seizure did so under a_ warrant 


stamped with the signature of Colonel 
P. A. Piuze, superintendent of the 
Quebee Provincial Police. Colonel 
Piuze said he had acted on orders 
from the Department of the At- 
torney-General (Maurice Duplessis). 
Questioned regarding the seizure, 
Colonel Piuze declared it was made 
under provisions of the provincial pad- 
lock law respecting Communist prop- 
aganda: the circulars were regarded 
* 
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1939 
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$ 2,577,439 .30 
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114,790.02 
49,015.46 
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teal i equipment at the depreciated replace 
as appraised by Canadian Appraisal Com- 
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es depreciation 1,403,130.37 
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The ( bell Flo ills Company Limited 
2 rst mortgage bonds due 1949 $1,100,000 .00 
Hedley Shaw Milling Company Limited 
1 firs bonds due 1949 750,000.00 
ledged to secure the above $5,000.00 first 
mortgage bond issue 
Capital 
\uthorized 
10,000 Class \ participating preferred shares of no par 
value redeemable at $17.50 per share and entitled 
a dividend of 70ec per share per annum, cumu 
e from Ist December, 1938 
»,000 eommon shares of no par value 
ina&ement shares of no par value 
11.997 Class \ lares at $14 per share $ 1,287,958 .00 
250.100 tommon shares at $1 per share 250,100.00 
! igen hares at $1 per share 3.00 
. $ 1,538,061.00 
Less stated ilue of shares held by subsidiaries 20,459.80 
1,517,601.20 
Surplus 
Balance in@i@ing surplus arising from reduction of capital, less amounts written 
off assets te 448 949.77 
Contingent liabilities 
1) For possible additional taxes in respect of prior years 
2 Guarantee of quarterly dividends on preferred shares of Eastern Bakeries 
Limited to 15th Januar 1944, not exceeding $13,000 per annum 
$10,249,899 .23 
—S 
AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
ide xamination of the feregoing consolidate ila sheet Maple Leaf Milling Company 
bsidiaries as at 3ist July, 1939 t ng consolidated statements of profit and 
the year ending on that date In connection therewith we examined or tested the accounting 
rd f th ompany and its subsidiaries. We a ide a general review the accounting methods and of 
ating : ounts for the year and made tests of th ir’s transactions 
We report that iby je to the values at which fixed assets and in ments are stated and to the adequacy 
} rve for ition ur opinion base por ir examination the foregoing consolidated balance 
heet and related itements f profit and ss and surplus have been rawn up in accordance with accepted 
f 2 is t shibit a true and correct view of the tate the companies affairs as at 31st 
' 13G } es of their operations for the year, according t« he t f our information and the 
i x ! ind shown | the companies All our requirement suditor have been complied 
4 ) 
Canada CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 
th Octoher 19234 


Consolidated Surplus Account for the Year Ended 31st July, 1939 


Balance 3lst July, 1938 . 
Net profit for year after providing for income taxes f 
Add: Recovery from sale of collateral security, ete., given by 


former officers 


Reserves provided in prior years, no longer required 


Deduct amount 


Balance 3ist July, 1939 


written off leases and contracts 


Chartered Accountants 


3 16,941.85 


394,022.67 


7,886.25 
55,099.00 
457,007.92 
$ 473,949.77 
25,000.00 
$ 448,949.77 
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APPOINTED: Sir Edward Beatty as 
representative in Canada of the British 
Ministry of Shipping. As such, he 
will act for the Ministry in all matters 
concerning the chartering and require- 
ments of ocean shipping between 
Canada and Great Britain. Similar 
functions were performed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships Company in the 
last war. 


as Red propaganda because they bore 
the picture of Joseph Stalin. But the 
offices of the printing company were 
not padlocked and no arrests were 
made. 

The cartoons are said to have been 
ordered by officials of the Quebec 
Liberal Party. 


Interviewed: 


In New York last week, Dr. ALLAN 
toy DAFOE, doctor to and guardian 
of, the Dionne quintuplets. And ac- 
cording to the doctor, there are at 
least five Canadians who do not know 
that there is a 
second World War 
being fought, for 
the Quints haven't 
been _ told. Said 
he: ‘Why should 
we tell them about 
the war? The war 
to us doesn’t seem 
to have any bear- 
ing on the immed- 
iate problem of 
bringing up these 
five little girls. 
No doubt, if it goes on another two 
or three years they will learn about 
it. But not now.” To several thor- 
ough-going scribes to whom the tale 
of the quintuplets seemed only an un- 
believable rumor, Dr. Dafoe related 
the story from beginning to end. 
Asked if any of the little girls was 
backward, the doctor replied that he 
didn’t think so; that his girls were 
normal and healthy, not bright and 
not dumb, ‘because we don’t want 
to bring them up to be smart alecks.” 

Further information gleaned by the 
scribes: that the money of the Quints’ 


estate is invested in Dominion of Can-. 


ada and Province of Ontario bonds, 
but if war loans are floated, they’ll 
get some of those too; that at 5% 
years they weigh 51 pounds and the 
doctor expects them to grow up to 
weigh about 115 pounds and stand 
5 feet 5 inches tall; and that 350,000 
people had visited them in the past 
year, about 75 per cent. of whom were 
Americans. 


Home Again: 


HON. CHARLES DUNNING former 
Finance Minister in the King Cab- 
inet, from England where he had 
gone to consult specialists in an effort 
to regain his health. Looking robust 
and well, Mr. Dunning had appar- 
ently put on considerable weight 
since his departure for England last 
July. His immediate plans were to 
continue his rest cure at home for 
he believed that by following such 
advice he was in better health than 
he had been for years. 

Opinion in the Dominion 


capital 


THE MOST 


Fortunate 
DAY OF MY LIFE... 
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was the day I bought a British Northwestern 
“Star” Accident Policy. 


Otherwise, the simple little painting job I 
was doing around the house would have cost 
me a small fortune. 
fractured my right thigh. 


I fell off the ladder and 


In the hospital I received the finest attention, 
and knowing that my “Star” Accident Policy was taking care of ex- 
penses, I was able to concentrate on getting well. 


That was six months ago. 


It took almost three months to make me a 


well man, but to-day I am 100% and my “Star” Policy gets a major part 


of the credit. 


Not having to worry about loss of income or extra 


expenses was a constant source of comfort. 


Make enquiry now and learn how our “Star” 
Accident Policy can help you. It is up-to-date 
and flexible; it can be made to fit your needs 
and it definitely gives the utmost in protec- 


tion at lowest cost. 





BritisH NORTHWESTERN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office for Canada: 217 Bay Street, Toronto 


J. H. Rippet, Managing Director 


A. C. Rusy, Br. Mgr., WINNIPEG 


V. G. CREBER, Asst. Manager 


M. NeviLL, Br. Mer., VANCOUVER 





was that Mr. Dunning would not re- 
enter the political arena, but that he 
might associate 
himself with some 
of the numerous 
war activities 
where his experi- 
ence and _ judg- 
ment would be of 
value in a consul- 
tative capacity. If 
there is no general 
election before the 
next session of 
Parliament, the 
former Finance 
Minister may take his seat as a pri- 
vate member for Queens, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. He himself would make 
no definite announcement as to his 
political future beyond saying that 
he would consult with the specialists 
who were treating him before his 
English visit and would follow their 
advice implicitly. His only answer 
to questions concerning his return to 
politics: “I have not thought of that 
yet.” 


Abolished: 


The Sam Browne belt, mark of the 
British army officer for decades, by 
orders of National Defense Headquar- 


ters. Other regulations forbid the 
wearing of orders, decorations and 
medals—though the appropriate ri- 


bands will continue to be worn on 
service dress and battle dress—and 
full dress, undress and mess dress. 
But most far-reaching was the or- 
der to do away with the Sam Browne 
belt which came into its greatest pop- 
ularity in 1914-1919, when it was 
adopted for use by Officers and War- 
rant Officers, Class 1, of most of the 
Allied armies. For a strong sentiment 
attaches to the wearing of the Sam 
Browne which consists of a belt with 
two shoulder straps attached, though 








normally only the strap passing 
over the right shoulder was worn. 
On the left of the waist belt a “frog” 
was worn to which the sword was at- 
tached. 

Designed by, and named after, Gen- 
eral Sir Sam Browne, British army 
officer who lived from 1824 to 1901, 
the Sam Browne belt will be replaced 
eventually by a belt two inches wide 
and made of the same colored ma- 
terial as the soldier’s khaki uniform. 


Swinging It: 


In Toronto last week, Bos Crossy, 
purveyor of music that he is proud 
to call “jazz” and a kid brother of 
Crooner Bing 
Crosby. Said the 
leader of the 
streamlined Dixie- 
land band that is 
one of the most 
popular on the 
continent, on the 
attitude of the 
United States to 
the present war: 
“We still want to 
keep out of war if 
we can, but there’s 
certainly no doubt 
as to where our s\;mpathies lie.” So 
far, the 26-year-old maestro did not 
think that dance bands in either the 
United States or Canada had been 
affected by the war, but if the United 
States should become involved, he 
thought that most “name” bands 
would lose a good percentage of their 
members for most of them were young 
men. On enlisting: “Most of us would 
want to join up if the United States 
went to war.” On the branch of the 
service he would prefer: “The first 
thing I’d try to do would be to form 
a dance outfit overseas. If that didn’t 
work, I’d probably get shoved in the 
infantry.” 








“OUTGOING” says the letter-tray, and these oe did go out in very short order. A magnificent apple- 
crop and the cutting off of some of the export facilities have provided Canada with something of an apple 
problem, and the job is to get apples into consumption as fast as possible. This picture shows the last of 
a purchase of twenty boxes, which “Saturday Night” put into consumption very rapidly last week by 
merely laying them out on trays. We recommend the idea to other large employers, as conducive to the 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Those Reformatory Soldiers 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. J. S. LANGFORD 


(THERE has been much discussion 

lately about the merits and de- 
merits of the proposal to enlist short 
term reformatory inmates as volun- 
teers in the Canadian army. ‘Those 
favoring such enlistment have con- 
sidered only the great benefits that 
would accrue to these men in aiding 
their re-establishment. The main 
thing in considering this proposal 
should and must be whether it will 
adversely affect the efficiency of the 
army. 

In this connection, it must be re- 
membered that soldiers in barracks 
and camps have no very adequate 
means of providing for the security of 
their personal possessions. Such 
security depends almost entirely on 
the honesty of their comrades. When 
soldiers get to know that, scattered 
among them, there are men who have 
been convicted of even petty theft, 
they are not going to feel very happy 
about it. Then, if articles start to 
mysteriously disappear, suspicion will 
at once be fastened on the man who 
is known to have been in a reforma- 
tory; it is quite likely that he may 
be totally innocent, but whether he 
is or not, his life will be a pretty 
miserable one until his innocence is 
established, something that it might 
be very hard to do. 


TMHOSE arguing against the proposal 
claim that there are literally 
thousands of young men of impec- 
cable character who are extremely 
anxious to enlist, and for whom 
there are as yet no vacancies. Why, 
they exclaim, should reformatory vol- 
unteers be given precedence over 
them? There would appear to be no 
logical answer to their argument. 
Newspapers have recently stated 
that short term offenders were en- 
listed in the Canadian army during 
the last war, and so contend that no 
harm would be done by repeating the 


Canada 


SATURDAY NIGHT, which not in- 
frequently prints Mr. Lippmann’s 
articles syndicated through the New 
York Herald-Tribune, is particularly 
glad to have been able to acquire the 
Canadian rights of this article on the 
relations between the United States 
and the Dominion, which seems to us 
to be one of the most important and 
statesmanlike pronouncements that 
have been made on this subject since 
the new status of Canada became dis- 
cernible. The article is copyright. 


(THERE is no subject which it is 
more important to study care- 
fully, none about which it is more 
necessary to think clearly and speak 
responsibly, than the relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
Canada is our immediate neighbor 
across the longest unarmed frontier 
in the world. Canada is a small coun- 
try, with 10,000,000 inhabitants as 
against our own 130,000,000. The 
Canadian people have essentially the 
same culture, the same system of 
law, the same political philosophy as 
the people of the United States, and 
their economic life is closely inter- 
woven with our own. 

Canadians are a free, self-govern- 
ing, independent nation, allied with 
but in no sense of the word subject to 
the British government in the United 
Kingdom. They are not a British col- 
ony; their allegiance to the British 
crown comes from no compulsion that 
Great Britain can exert but from 
their own deliberate choice and free 
consent. 

For more than a hundred years we 
have enjoyed the best possible rela- 
tions with Canada: our common 
frontier, 3,000 miles long, is unforti- 
fied. Never at any time has this 
country had designs against Canada, 
never at any time has Canada ser- 
iously felt itself threatened by the 
United States. The fact that Canada 
is a part of the British common- 
wealth has preserved the Canadian 
people against that feeling of infer- 
iority, with its attendant fears and 
suspicions, that weak nations have in 
regard to powerful neighbors. The 
fears and suspicions that are so 
strong elsewhere in this hemisphere 
have been almost non-existent in 
Canada. 


The Pledge of Peace 


We, on the other hand, had learned 
to recognize that the connection be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain, plus 
the unfortified frontier, constituted 
an absolute guaranty of peace be- 
tween the British Empire and our- 
selves. With Canada providing an 
unmistakable pledge of British good 
behavior, no one in his senses could 
look upon the British possessions in 
this hemisphere as even a potential 
and theoretical menace to our own 
country. 

In the past weeks our relations 
with Canada and with the rest of this 
hemisphere have been disturbed 
much more seriously than appears on 
the surface, more dangerously than 
most people in this country have yet 
realized. There has been Col. Lind- 
bergh’s speech, which, though this 
may not have been his intention, 
seems to say that Canada should dis- 
associate herself from Great Britain 
and accept the United States as her 
guide, mentor, protector and suzer- 
ain. There has been the very crude 
speech of Senator Lundeen proposing 
that we undertake armed aggression 
against British and French colonial 
possessions. Theypeople of this coun- 
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policy in this war. The question is 
how much harm was done by taking 
questionable characters into the ranks 
of our fighting forces in 1914-18? In 
all probability, a scrutiny of some 
files at the Department of National 
Defence would disclose some rather 
Startling facts in this regard. 
Speaking from personal experience, 
I can relate one instance where the 
good name of the Canadian army was 
very much besmirched after the 
Armistice by the acts of a few former 
jail-birds. I happened, at the time, to 
be commanding one of the several 
Canadian Demobilization Wings at 
Rhyl, North Wales; this camp was 
the last stopping place for our soldiers 
before sailing home to Canada. Owing 
to lack of shipping and other causes, 
many weary weeks of boredom and 
monotony elapsed between the ar- 
rival of a draft at Rhyl and its depar- 
ture for Canada. Discontent was rife 
and discipline was practically non- 
existent. Finally, serious rioting 
broke out; canteens were broken into 
and looted; many loyal soldiers who 


No Pro 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


try may think these speeches are 
isolationist and neutral, and evidently 
the pacifist organizations who are 
circulating some of them are under 
this illusion. But everywhere else in 
this hemisphere and in the rest of 
the world, these speeches will be 
taken as a manifestation of American 
imperialism. 


Lindbergh Not Alone 


It will be hard for this country to 
live down those speeches: they will 
be remembered long after the people 
of this country have hoped they are 
forgotten. For the weak who live 
next to the strong have long memor- 
ies: they are disposed to fear the 
strong, and when they have been 
threatened as the British people in 
this hemisphere have been threat- 
ened, they tend to believe what their 
weakness has already prepared them 
to suspect. 

This suspicion will haunt us, and 
it will poison, in a degree that it will 
not be easy for us to remedy, the 
whole effort of this country to achieve 
a solidarity of peace and order in 
the Western Hemisphere. For let us 
have no illusions whatever about it. 
We are immeasurably the strongest 
power in this hemisphere, and the 
other peoples will never willingly 
accept our protection if they have 
reason to suspect that they must sub- 
mit to our domination. How are 
they to know whether Col. Lind- 
bergh’s remarks are the unconsidered 
opinions of an inexperienced young 
man or whether they express the sen- 
timents of a party which may win 
the next election? But surely they 
will in their hearts suspect the worst, 
especially since the rest of Col. Lind- 
bergh’s speech agrees so_ perfectly 
with the proposals of an important 
faction of his party. 


Imperialist Ideas 


For these reasons we cannot dis- 
miss the matter from our minds as a 
deplorable incident about which the 
least said the better. The suspicion 
which has been planted in the rela- 
tions of this hemisphere can be eradi- 
cated only by full and free discussion 
which will clarify our true relation- 
ship to Canada, and to the British 
commonwealth, and to the British 
colonial possessions, and to all the 
Latin nations who are within the 
scope of the Monroe Doctrine. 

It would have been better if these 
great questions could have been dis- 


volunteered to quell the rioters lost 
their lives in the task. When the 
ringleaders were finally rounded up 
and court-martialled, it was found 
that, in nearly every case, they were 
men with criminal records who had 
conspired together to fan the smolder- 
ing discontent in every way possible 
in the hope that rioting would break 
out under cover of which they would 
be able to rob the N.A.C.B. Canteens 
of all the ready cash in their tills. 
They succeeded in their plan. 


TYHE responsibility for the efficiency 
of a military unit is the Com- 
manding Officer’s. If anything goes 
wrong in his unit, his is the blame; 
he can’t pass the buck to any of his 
subordinates. The Commanding Of- 
ficer is therefore, and quite rightly 
so, the sole arbiter as to the men he 
will accept for enlistment in his unit. 
With the wealth of splendid material 
he now has to choose from, I am of 
the opinion that a reformatory in- 
mate has as much chance of getting 
into a unit as a rich man has of 
entering the Kingdom of Heaven. 


ectorate 


cussed in a quieter time, in an atmos- 
phere free of the hysteria of war. But 
we have no choice: against the spread 
of such imperialist ideas in this coun- 
try and the repercussions among all 
our neighbors in this hemisphere, it 
is necessary now to erect a barrier of 
true and sound and _ responsible 
opinion. 

That will take time and much ser- 
ious thought. But we must begin, I 
submit, by recognizing as one of the 
great circumstances of our life, the 
fact that our nearest neighbor is a 
member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. We may like or 
dislike this historic fact: we cannot 
change it. Indeed, were we to fol- 
low Col. Lindbergh by proposing that 
Canada separate from the British 
commonwealth, we should instantly 
provide the Canadian people with 
the invincible reason why they must 
never separate from the _ British 
commonwealth. For if Canada separ- 
ated because we asked her to separ- 
ate, Canada would become in fact, 
even if not in name, a protectorate of 
the United States. Being a nation 
of 10,000,000 to our 130,000,000, the 
position of Canada would be like that 
of Cuba. 


It follows that Canada will remain 
a member of the British Common- 
wealth, even more solidly a member 
in so far as opinions like those of 
Col. Lindbergh and Senator Lundeen 
are believed to be current in the 
United States. 


An Inner Citadel 


We have then to recognize, I sub- 
mit, that whatever the result of the 
war in Europe, Canada is destined to 
become a great, interior stronghold of 
the British system. 

Once, Canada was a colonial out- 
post of the empire; then, it became a 
self-governing dominion; latterly, it 
has been an independent nation allied 
with the other British nations. To- 
morrow, it will be an inner citadel, 
perhaps the inner citadel of the Brit- 
ish world. For since the British 
Isles are no longer invulnerable to 
attack by sea and by air, since Can- 
ada has grown in industrial maturity, 
Canada will almost certainly be de- 
veloped as a vital strategic base of 
the British power. 

This will be one of the great 
changes of modern history. The 
change is proceeding rapidly under 
the pressure of the war, which 
demonstrates the vulnerability of the 
British Isles, and under the influence 
of such measures as the arms em- 
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Defeating the Burglar 





Dominion Electric Protection provides a safeguard 
from burglary for doors, windows and skylights 
Even coal holes and thin partitions are protected 
against those persons who seck to steal your mer 


chandise 


The vaults of financial institutions ar¢ protected by 
our Burglar Alarm System so that even the slightest 


hammering on door or wall will operate the alarm 


The alarm sounds in the D.E.P. Central Station where 
there are always on duty trained officers ready to 
respond instantly, insuring also the prompt arrival 


of the police. 


et : 
The lowest rates on Burglary Insurance are granted 


where D.E.P. Systems are employed 


Other D.E.P. Systems in- Where Central Station 
clude: Night Watch Patrol | Service is not available we 
Systems, Automatic and | are prepared to install 


Manual Fire Alarms, | Local Systems connected to 
Sprinkler Supervisory Sys- | the Fire or the Police 
tems. Department 


DOMINION ELECTRIC PROTECTION COMPANY 


TORONTO 


HAMILTON 








Central Stations located at 


MONTREAI QUEBEC OTTAWA 


LONDON WINNIPEG 








bargo, which demonstrate the danger 
to Britain of her dependence upon 
uncertain supplies from this coun- 
try. Indeed, if the arms embargo is 
retained, the very existence of Great 
Britain may depend upon the develop- 
ment of Canadian industry. 

We must look forward, therefore, 
to seeing Canada become a strategic 
base rather than a mere distant out- 
post of Britain. Then, obviously, the 
wise conduct of our relations with 
Canada will become the paramount 
question in our foreign policy. 


Call for Statesmanship 


That question will not be disposed 
of, in fact it will be made totally in- 
soluble, if we follow Col. Lindbergh 
and challenge Canada’s right and 
her interest as a member of the Brit- 
ish commonwealth. Such a challenge 
must inevitably be interpreted as a 
threat to Canadian independence and 
as a threat of imperialism from the 
United States. Such a challenge can 
engender only the invincible suspicion 
of a weaker people against its 
stronger neighbor. 

That is a dangerously bad atmos- 
phere to create for the discussion 
of the great problem which is now 
arising because Britain and _ the 
United States are becoming so much 
more closely neighbors than they 
have ever been before. It is a prob- 
lem, a momentous problem, perhaps 
in its consequences our greatest prob- 
lem. It is delicate, difficult, and 
complex, and if there is any states- 
manship in us, let us not begin by 
poisoning the atmosphere with sus- 
picions like those which have made 
so tragically difficult an understand- 
ing across the political frontiers of 
Europe. 

Let us instead recognize clearly, 
let us ponder calmly, let us discuss 
in a cool and generous spirit, the 
fact—the great historic fact—that in 
our own time, now before our eyes, 
our northern land frontier is be- 
coming a frontier three thousand 
miles long between the United States 
and a Canada which is destined to 
be one of the main citadels of the 
British power. 

A fact of that kind shapes the des- 
tiny of nations. For when a vital 
centre of the British power is on one 
side of that frontier and the center 
of our own power is on this side of 
it, then for weal or for woe the fun- 
damental policies of the two coun- 
tries will be weighted with immeasur- 
able consequences, For their policies 
will have either to remain parallel 
and reciprocal, or to become diver- 
gent and antagonistic. 

This is the great question which 
is now already visible on the horizon, 
and the whole capacity of both na- 
tions for sober thought and respons- 
ible speech and statesmanlike con- 
duct will be needed to answer that 
question rightfully 
















ARE YOUR SAVINGS 
REALLY SAFE? 


If an accident or an illness laid you up for a month or a year, 
could your “nest ege” stand the strain of medical bills, hos- 
pital bills and the hundred-and-one extras that come along at 
such a time? 


Why not pay a few dollars now and be sure that such expenses 
are paid for you—without touching your savings? You can 
protect your savings and your income with a low-cost Con- 
tinental Contract! A Continental Accident and Sickness con- 
tract pays hospital bills, medical bills—and also pays you 
should your income be cut off through your disability. It’s a 
business-like contract you'll be proud to own. Why not call 
or write “Continental” now—before anything happens ? 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


FEDERAL BUILDING, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Telephone WAverley 1634 
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We are able to efficiently handle 
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include Fire Insurance and all 
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plete Inland Transportation cov 
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For the maximum protection 
“CHOOSE YOUR COMPANY” 
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| reputation for security, service 
and friendly fair dealing 
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HESE three new, exclusive, Custom 
Grade models have been designed 
for men of discriminating taste. They 
have the distinction of the latest West 

nd of London styling. Each model is 
available in black or brown imported 
custom bark-tanned leather... brogue 


or halt brogue. 




















MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
: TORONTO: 73 King St. West 
. MONTREAL: 1436 Peel Street 
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The Famous Hollow-Ground, 
One-Blade Safety 


Cuts close and smooth as velvet. 
Strops itself ... hones itself... 
pays for itself. Shave with a Rolls 
and your face stays fresh all day. 


+695 


ROLLS SHAVING 
BOWLS $1.00 


REFILLS 60c 
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The War Along the C.C.F. Front 


BY P. W. LUCE 


TXHE statement of policy carefully 

drawn up by the national council 
of the C.C.F. and presented to the 
Ilouse of Commons by M. J. Coldwell 
as the party’s attitude in respect to 
Canada’s participation in the war has 
been accepted by the British Colum- 
bia members, but it was not accepted 
unanimously. A small but extremely 
vocal section was prepared to follow 
Leader J. S. Woodsworth in his stand 
for absolute opposition to participa- 
tion in the conflict, but the official 
view is now generally accepted. There 


is no danger whatever of a_ break 
in the ranks. Individual opinions 
have been subdued in the interests 


of the party. 

The Federationist, official 
makes it clear in these words: 

“Here in Canada our concern is for 
the C.C.F. Seven years of intensive 
education and organization have pro- 
duced a deeply-rooted, influential 
movement which does cut an impor- 
tant figure in public affairs. A virile 
political organization offers the hope 
for Canada’s millions of workers, 
farmers, and other useful citizens. 
We may grant that the present rulers 
of the country are capable of waging 
war and giving economic aid to 
Great Britain—but never could it be 
granted that these same rulers could 
be safely left to wage the peace... 

“All responsible C.C.F.’ers must 
carry on their duties. 

“Stay on the job is the command. 

“Our propaganda may take new 
lines, but we must make every effort 
to prepare the mass of Canadians for 
a new phase of history: the rise of 
the real nation to power and the sign- 
ing of a working-class peace.” 

From this it is obvious that the 
C.C.F. is taking the long view of 
the situation. Immediate reaction is 
of little importance as compared with 
ultimate results. 

Briefly stated, the national policy 
is that Canada’s war contribution 
should be economic instead of man- 
power, that profits on war supplies 
should be eliminated, the manufacture 
of war materials nationalized, taxa- 
tion of high incomes increased, and 
all civil liberties maintained. 


organ, 


Party Strong on Coast 


Numerically, the C.C.F. is 
stronger in British Columbia than 
in any other province. Some en- 
thusiasts even claim it can boast more 
supporters than in all the rest of 
Canada combined, and this may not 
be much of an exaggeration. Certain- 


much 


- “When | Call 


on You— 


it is because you have the reputation 
of being a person who 


—is business-like 


—assumes responsibility 


—is financially solvent 


—has good health. 


“My call is recognition of your standing in 


the community. 


“The things you want to do for the future 


welfare of yourself and family are the very 


things in which I can be of greatest assistance 


to you. 


“In the course of a year, my associates and 


I assist thousands of people to provide a 


backlog that guarantees fulfilment of their 


financial plans. Since our dealings are with 


responsible people who are grateful for the 


service rendered, it is no wonder that we like 


selling Life Insurance.” 


my oi 


1874 


Insurance Company 
Head Office -London,Canada 
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beauty, with gracefully flaring chromium radiator grilles, beautifully molded 


1940 CARS. 


hood and smoothly 


ly its voting strength is great enough 


to send seven members to the leg- 
islature, four to the federal House, 
elect the mayor of its biggest city, 


and have representatives on a large 
number of councils, school boards, 
parks boards, and other elective 
bodies. 

Actually, the paid-up membership 
of the C.C.F. is surprisingly small. 
It has been around the 4800 mark 
for some time, and just now is slowly 
but steadily decreasing in spite of 
active and continual campaigning by 
its 189 clubs scattered all over the 
province. Fourteen of these clubs 
were organized last summer, and 
there remains very little territory to 
be worked now. 

The membership is no 
of voting strength. At the provincial 
election of 1937 there were 113,761 
ballots marked for C.C.F. candidates, 
and the provincial executive consid- 
ered the party had a fighting chance 
of winning in 1941 or 1942, but they 
are not so sanguine now. They have 
an idea that the longer the war lasts 
the more unpopular the C.C.F. will 
become in certain quarters. 

Even if they face a forlorn hope 
the C.C.F. will be in the field. Cran- 
brook has just been contested, though 
the party got one of its worst beat- 
ings in that constituency in the last 
election, having only 943 votes to the 
Liberals 3110. The Conservatives re- 
mained aloof from this fight, but that 
is not the C.C.F. policy. 

In time of war the differences 
with the two old-line parties are not 
diminished. They are likely to be 
increased. 

“As far as the C.C.F. is concerned,” 
says a recent official pronouncement, 
“in war as in peace any political 
action will be undertaken in all 
earnestness, with a high sense of 
patriotism, and with every loyalty to 
the people of Canada.” 

With the two major parties pledged 
to co-operation for the duration of 
the war the burden of the Opposition 
in British Columbia is promptly 
undertaken by the C.C.F. Late in 
September the provincial executive 
and the party members of the leg- 
islature met to discuss the strategy 


indication 


of the forthcoming session, and a 
general agreement was reached on 
matters of policy. The session will 
be particularly lively, especially if 


the Government suggests the reduc- 
tion of social services, the further 
cutting of unemployment relief, the 
lowering of grants to municipalities, 
or any action which the C.C.F. may 
interpret as a challenge to civic 
liberties or democratic rights. 


Civil Liberties 


The C.C.F. is apparently much more 


concerned with civil liberties and 
democracy at home than with the 
conduct of the war overseas. They 


believe that the political and economic 
advances they have made in the past 
seven years are endangered by the 
attitude of governments during the 
present crisis, and they are campaign- 
ing energetically for public support 
in defence of their ideals. Many 
resolutions of disapproval of Federal 
policy have been passed by various 
centres, and one meeting in Van- 
couver was attended by over a thou- 
sand enthusiastic supporters who en- 
dorsed the extension of the protest 
campaign to the provincial field. 

The campaign aims at: 

1—Protecting economic and polit- 
ical rights of the people in war time, 
and opposing moves towards fascist- 
like methods under Canada’s war-time 
econamy. 

2—-Urging that Canadian support of 
the Allies take the form of economic 
aid, as opposed to the sending abroad 
of an expeditionary force (which 
would speed conscription), and the 
setting of one section of the Cana- 
dian people against another. 

The principal speakers in this cam- 
paign are Grant MacNeil, M.P., and 


Colin Cameron, M.L.A., who will 
tour the Kootenays and _ Interior, 
Harold Winch, M.L.A., and Mrs. 
Dorothy Steeves, M.L.A., who will 
speak in Kamloops and up north 


through the Cariboo, and Angus Mac- 
Innis, M.P., who will cover Vancouver 
Island. 

The C.C.F. has no “pork barrel” in 
which to dip for the wherewithal to 
pay its bills, but depends on small 
contributions from its supporters. In 
the past twelve months over $10,000 
was subscribed, much of this in an- 
swer to radio appeals. A iot can be 
done with $10,000 when most of the 
workers volunteer their services. 

One of the publicity stunts of the 
C.C.F. during the summer was the 
operation of a moving-picture car 


The Mercury 8 town-sedan is a four-door car of striking 


streamlined body. 


which travelled over a good deal of 
British Columbia, in charge of speak- 
ers who preached the gospel of social- 
ism before, after, and during the 
showing of the pictures. Some of the 
films were produced in Vancouver 
and depicted housing conditions in 
the poorer quarters, Youth in search 
of work, C.C.F. activities such as 
picnics, summer school, and 
so on, but there were also a number 
of films supplied by the New Zealand 
government which, being a _ Labor 
administration, is naturally sym- 
pathetic to the aims and objects of 
one: C.Crr, 

The chief difficulty encountered in 
the early days of this tour was the 
great number of children who stormed 
the halls to see a free show. Obvious- 
ly they could not be expected to 
grasp the serious economic theories 
of the speakers, and they could hard- 
ly be refused admittance lest their 
parents be offended. The difficulty 
was solved by insisting that every 
child be accompanied by an adult. 

Next year the car is to be equipped 
with a power unit which will permit 
the pictures to be shown far off the 
beaten track. 


sports, 


Censor Gives Trouble 


Censorship as a potential threat to 
civil liberties has been causing the 


C.C.F. a good deal of concern. Some 
of its high personages have been 


very caustic and very critical of the 
powers-that-be in the past, and state- 
ments have been made that could be 
interpreted as subversive, unpatriotic, 
and even disloyal. There has been a 
marked toning down in speeches since 
the third of September, but earlier 
chickens have come home to roost. 
The C.C.F. is practically in the posi- 
tion of a suspect organization, in so 
far as the Federal authorities are 
concerned. 

The pinch has been _ particularly 
felt in the radio censorship. Up to 
the outbreak of war the C.C.F. had 
four broadcasts a week from Van- 
couver studios. One was of a political 
character. One was an educational 
feature, with a Socialist tinge. Two 
were straight newscasts, which nat- 
urally featured C.C.F. activities. 

All four broadcasts were summarily 
cancelled. 

M. J. Coldwell, national chairman 
of the C.C.F., made a vigorous pro- 
test to Premier Mackenzie King over 
this interpretation of censorship regu- 
lations which he styled “totalitarian 
in character and wholly unwarranted 
by the general situation in the Do- 
minion.” He was assured by Mr. King 
that there was no intention of doing 
any more than seeing that the defence 
regulations were not contravened, and 
taking precautions against abuses. 
This apparently satisfied Mr. Coldwell 
for the time being. It did not, how- 


ever, satisfy the C.C.F. in British 
Columbia. 
Officials have abandoned hope of 


seeing their political or educational 
broadcasts restored, and they don’t 
see how they can put on news broad- 
casts that will pass the censor and 
still retain the virtue of timeliness. 
Regulations are that manuscripts 
must be passed on in Ottawa before 
the matter can be broadcast, and as 
this would take at least a week or 
ten days, even with air mail, the 
news would be decidedly stale when 
it got on the air. 

News broadcasts from the daily 
papers go on the air regularly with- 
out the manuscripts being submitted 
to the censor in advance. 


Not Keen for Army 


The official viewpoint that Canada's 
contribution to Great Britain should 
be economic rather than physical is 
apparently endorsed by C.C.F. ad- 
herents who may be considered the 
raw material of military man power. 
The party has been stressing the big- 
business and anti-democratic angle of 
war for so long that constant repe- 
tition has made a deep impression on 
the youth exposed to it. The boys 
are turning a deaf ear to all sugges- 
tions that they should enlist in this 
war to overthrow Nazism and Fasc- 
ism. 

This opinion of an active worker 
high in the ranks of the C.C.F. is 
given for what it is worth. He knows 
a large number of the members more 
or less intimately, and he frankly 
states that His Majesty’s uniform 
does not appeal to the able-bodied 
youth of his party. He knows of only 
ten or twelve C.C.F.’ers who have 
joined up in Vancouver, and perhaps 
two or three times that many on 
Vancouver Island. 


“IT don’t know why they joined,” 
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Proud Everest retains her secret. 
But still the plucky band of adven- 
turers sets out from Britain, 
resolved, one day, to succeed. This 
is typical of the British tradition— 
unlimited patience and unquench- 
able determination to excel. You 
see it in the building of their 
Empire, in the things they fashion 
as well as do. This Craven Mixture 
tobacco is itself characteristic. 
Many years ago Carreras blended it 
slowly and carefully for the benefit 
of one fastidious smoker—the Third 
Earl of Craven. Now, wherever 
white men go this tobacco follows 
. .. pure pipe joy, solace, inspiration, 
all in one. 


202. for 0c. 4 02. for $1.00 


hee PSritish / 
( 





( Immortalized by the late Sir Fames M. Barrie 
S as “ A Tobacco to Live For” in “ My Lady 
Nicotine,” Craven Mixture in 2-0z. and 4-02. 
airtight tins 


ROWE 


Also CRAVEN CURLY CUT TOBACCO. 
2-02. tin §0c., 4-02. tin $1. A perfect blend for 
the particular smoker. 








— 


MADE BY CARRERAS LTD... LONDON 
150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


Enquiries to : 
¢ Rock City Tobacco Co. Ltd., Quebec. 
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he says. ‘Perhaps hunger drove them 
to it. Maybe they were fed up with 
doing nothing. Or it may have been 
from love of adventure..... We don’t 
advise anybody to enlist or to abstain 
from enlisting. It’s strictly a personal 
affair.” 

The more extreme view may be 
summarized in this statement issued 
by the Penticton C.C.F. Club: 

“We take our stand resolutely be- 
hind the policy expressed by the 
leader, J. S. Woodsworth. 

“We stand unalterably opposed to 
participation in any war _ between 
Imperial powers, and the present war 
in particular. 

“Our attitude is based on the Re- 
gina manifesto of the C.C.F. which 
states specifically: ‘The C.C.F stands 
resolutely opposed to any _par- 


, 


ticipation in Imperialist war’. 


Loyalists Are Bitter 


It is against statements such as the 
above that the loyalist critics rise 
up in their wrath at their bitterest, 
but the whole policy of the party has 
come in for some pretty sound rak- 
ing-over since hostilities began. The 
Cowichan Leader, which is published 
in Duncan, Vancouver Island, in a 
district that fairly sputters with re- 
tired majors and old-school-tie gentle- 
men farmers, has not minced words in 
its editorial columns, returning to the 
attack week after week. Read these 
excerpts: 

a . Let us go back a few months. 
The C.C.F. was perfectly willing to 
allow Canada’s sons to shed their 
blood for a foreign people in an en- 
tirely foreign war. Neither the or- 
ganization nor The Federationist 
made any protest. Why? Merely be- 
cause Republican Spain had political 
ideas akin to their own. Fascism and 
Nazism were anathema, but there 
was approval of much of the Soviet 
psychology. What do they now think 
of the developments in Europe? 

“The C.C.F. gives grudging recogni- 
tion to the basic right of the Allied 
cause, then turns around and holds 
meetings to campaign against send- 
ing even voluntary help to _ that 
cause, ‘thus sowing seeds of trouble.” 

Shortly after these words appeared 
in print the Duncan headquarters of 
Technocracy, Inc., were raided. Con- 
siderable damage was done to the 
premises and _ furniture. Techno- 
cracy’s opposition to conscription is 
believed to have excited some blue- 
blooded Britons to this foray, for a 
note was found pinned on the door 
bearing these words written in a 
cultured hand: 

“Toutanta tela coronam.” 

There was no English translation, 
but an erudite Technocrat turned the 
Latin into “The dart defends the 
crown,” and hinted that this gave a 
pretty good clue as to who was re- 
sponsible. 
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Using or Giving 
ONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 


Shows 





A RONSON is so much more conven- 
ient, cleanly and there-when-I-need- 
it than a match. And also free from 
that ‘‘sulphur taste.’’ Isn’t it more in- 
telligent to use a RONSON? What do 
you think? 


GOOD TASTE 





When the use of a RONSON in the 
pocket, handbag and home is becom- 
ing a national, modern custom among 
smartly groomed people, the match 
user is a little behind the times. 


PRUDENCE 
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Every home has a rug, a piece of furni- 
ture, a tablecloth, clothing, etc., which 
was scorched by a match someone 
thought was ‘‘out’’ but wasn’t. The 
answer is ‘‘use a RONSON.”’ In pocket, 
or handbag—and in every room of the 
home. 









MASTERPACT—Lighter, 
cigorette case and vanity 
combined. Stunning as a 
gift or for self-use. 


TOUCH-TIP and CIGA- 
RETTE BOX SET—An im- 
pressive, modern method 
of offering both a cigarette 
and a light. 


emi 
STANDARD —A snug, 
smart pocket or handbag 
lighter which you ora 
friend willincreasingly 
valve as the days go on. 








MONARCH—Lighter-Ciga- 
rette Case. It looks better 
to offer alight witha smart, 
practical RONSON. 


Prices begin at $4.95 
See the many new RONSONS at your jeweler, 
department store or stores selling smokers’ fine 
articles, 
FREE book “What's New in RONSON,” Write, 
giving dealer's name to RONSON, 1 3 Commodore 
Building, Toronto, Ont.—also London, England. 
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the Right Choice 


WHEN IT CONCERNS 
YOUR HAIR! 





Choose the world-famous 
OGILVIE METHOD 
specialized preparations to 
+ stop falling hair. 

¢ banish dandruff. 

¢ stimulate new growth. 


* assure perfect grooming. 


Be Wise! 


Prevent future baldness 
by the right care NOW. 


Ogilvie Method Preparations are 
obtainable at all good Department 
and the better Drug Stores 
Scalp treatments available at 
THE BARBER SHOP 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 
(Operated by Service Barber Shops Lid.) 
and 
Service Barber Shops Limited, Montreal 
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BY SUZANNE COKE 


WHEN the gas man called last 
week to read our meter, my small 
daughter heard only the one word 
“Gas” and her high voice called ex- 
citedly, “Is it the man with the gas 
masks, Mummy?” 
A wave of guilt passed over me as 
I realized that she had remembered 
what I had almost forgotten—those 
weeks of apprehension and precaution 
in London before we were able to 
leave for the safety of our Canadian 
home. But now it all came sweeping 
back to me. 


THE games when we just dressed up 

in our gas masks and played at 
being “piggies.’’ They do look rather 
like pigs’ snouts, you know, and it 
kept my young two-and-a-half and 
one-and-a-half from being frightened. 
Once they saw their father and my- 
self in them, they entered into the 
game with gusto. 

Our morning walks on Hampstead 
Heath became changed overnight. The 
panorama was now one of soldiers’ 
camps, trenches and_ anti-aircraft 
guns, with the sky a mass of silver 
balloons in a giant barrage. Shopping 
was done with our masks in the back 
of the pram, and we tried to keep 





HERE IN THIS PLACE 
HERE in this place 

Let it be recorded, 
Lies love; 
Shorn of his armour, 
Stripped of sword and shield 
And piteously wounded. 


Go quietly from this grove 

With downcast eyes; 

You will leave him solitary 

If you are wise! 

MONA GOULD. 

Tae 
within a few minutes of our air-raid 
shelter. Each morning I said good- 
bye to my husband, his gas mask 
slung jauntily over his shoulder and 
an identification card in his pocket, 
and hoped for his safe return. 

The atmosphere was occasionally 
relieved for the general public. An 
evening newspaper offered a prize 
for the most originally and attrac- 
tively decorated shop window. Soon 
the shops were a blaze of color, their 
windows protected from the antici- 
pated blasts by narrow strips of paper, 
diagonal and criss-cross in red, white 
and blue. Piccadilly and Park Lane 
were more depressing with almost all 
the hotels and shops boarded and 
sandbagged. 


Jt IS difficult to make people realize 

the general air of excitement. Each 
felt it should be suppressed but it 
was evident in all. The days were 
more easily endured, compared with 
the nights, for with the dark came a 
fear mingled with unbearable uncer- 
tainty. We sat late into the night, our 
ears glued to the wireless, lights low 
and our windows heavily curtained. 
Before retiring we used to prepare 
a tray, bearing first aid kit, flashlight, 
thermos and food; and left our coats 
close at hand. Once in bed we lay 
listening for the air raid warnings, 
which always seemed imminent, but 
the only sound in the blackened 
streets were the occasional voices of 
the A.R.P. wardens on duty. 

Twice we were suddenly awakened 
by the eerie moaning of the sirens, 
and taking the children downstairs 
we waited until the “all-clear” signal 
was given. The last warning we ex- 
perienced lasted over two hours when 
raiders appeared over the East Coast. 
As we were 400 feet above sea level 
we could just hear the faint thudding 
of anti-aircraft guns in the distance. 
After an hour had elapsed, the tension 
and excitement were too much and 





REV. C. W. “FATHER CHARLIE” 
MACDONALD, 72, who, on his first 
vacation in 9 years flew in a Trans- 
Canada Air Lines plane from Montreal 
to Vancouver. Said he: “This is my 
first flight and I’m going to keep 
right on flying.” From Bridgeport, 
N.S., Father Charlie ‘has served his 
parish for nearly fifty years and has 
taken an active part in the affairs of 
the coal mining town of Glace Bay. 
He plans to visit Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, New York and Boston, all by air. 
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LONDON WALLS UP against every emergency. Here is the sandbag pro- 

tection being built in front of the Mansion House, official seat of the Lord 

Mayor. Similar steps have been taken to safeguard every important building 
of the capital. 


we hung out of our windows watch- 
ing for the sight of an enemy plane. 
To me, and I am sure to the majority, 
this watching and waiting and noth- 
ing happening was more difficult to 
bear than if there had been a raid 
and we had been busy. 


\ YHEN word came that we were to 

leave London for Liverpool, we 
expected to sail immediately and left 
our gas masks in London, so a week’s 
delay in that densely populated area 
without them was an added strain; 
for, although no one yet knows how 
efficient the masks will prove, they 
are nevertheless a great moral sup- 
port. 

Once on board ship it was necessary 
to prepare ourselves to face immedi- 
ate danger from the time we sailed 
until we reached land. As the major- 
ity of the passengers were of the 
opinion that we were to be convoyed, 
there was no sign of panic during 
life-boat drill. After being escorted 








Anaconda 





for two days were were left to our- 
selves. The ship zig-zagged continu- 
ally and went over 100 miles north 
of the usual route. The Captain re- 
ceived his daily course by radio from 
the Admiralty each day at noon. 
Grey paint, guns, black-outs and the 
general air of hopelessness, prompted 
several passengers to sleep in the 
lounges. Night after night I laid out 
blankets and heavy clothing for the 
children and it was with great thank- 
fulness that I put them away each 
morning. It had been a grim hour 
on board ship when an old seaman 
had instructed us in most minute de- 
tail how to protect our children and 
ourselves and left us with a greater 
desire to live. 


T IS amazing that in these few 

weeks our life has again become 
a day to day routine, and it is only 
the occasional chance remark that 
makes the memory of September in 
London again a vivid reality. 
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A Gayer Night Life 
At Home 





Add cheer and comfort to 
your home. Light Condition 
with Edison Mazda Lamps in 
the proper sizes. Prices are 


now the lowest in history. 
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Better Light... 


MADE IN CANADA 


EDISON, MAZDA 
Lamps . 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC u<t:p 
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AN’S earliest use of copper goes back about 6,500 years to 


ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans just emerging from the 


<= Stone Age. Through the centuries, man found many uses for 


the red metal but the great destiny of copper was not fulfilled 


until the coming of the electrical age. 


No other force has so changed our lives and fostered high 
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standards of living as our inexpensive and ample supply of 
electricity. And this is so only because of an abundance of 


copper at reasonabie prices. 


To every Canadian, the ultimate of this higher standard of 


living is a home of his own. And here again copper is proving 


its Merit... in guarding homeowners against an annual toll of 


millions of dollars exacted by rust. For copper cannot rust. 


That’s why its place in the home is at every one of those vital 
points where metal contacts water or weather; for plumbing and 
heating lines of brass pipe or copper tubes; hot water tanks 
of Everdur metal; roofing, flashings and rain disposal systems , 


of sheet copper; and screening of bronze. 


Ready to demonstrate the protection, endurance and econ- 
omy of the use of copper and its many alloys in the home is 
Anaconda American Brass Limited. In its plant at New Toronto, 
Anaconda manufactures copper and its many useful alloys in all 


forms used by the building as well as manufacturing industries 


Avaldnoa 
pperend Brass 


American Brass Limited 


( Made-in-Canada Products) 


Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ontario 


Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building 



































































AFTER YOU PASS FORTY—that’s when LaSalle’s superiority 
commences to show best. After forty miles an hour, you can 
best appreciate its marvelous smoothness, comfort and han- 
dling ease. And after forty thousand miles—you commence to 
get some indication of its dependability! Wave you ever tried 


a LaSalle? If you have, the chances are youre driving one now 


—for three out of four who try it. buy it! How about today? 


OTA SALLE 


Every day, 250,000 of these cooks— 
subscribers to CANADIAN HOME 
JOURNAL—prepare three-quarters of a 
million family meals 273,750,000 
meals every vcar! 


Remembering that each meal is for 
a household, try to visualize the quan- 
tities of foodstuffs that must be moved 
from grocers’ shelves. 

The majority of these cooks, espe- 
cially the members of Journal's Cook- 
ing Class, follow advice given by the 
Home Bureau, which is under the 
direction of Katherine Caldwell Bayley. 
Mrs. Bayley is recognized as one of the 
foremost cookery authorities on the 
American continent. 


Each month, an average of 4'/2 
pages are devoted to food discussions, 
recipes and articles on entertaining, 
with a lesson and a monthly supple- 
members of the Cooking 


ror 


ment, 
Class 

The Home Bureau department offers 
just one more example of how this 
magazine puts its readers in a buying 
frame of mind. It does not merely cap- 
tivate their passing interest — it 
clinches desires which ultimately re- 
sult in sales 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST CADILLAC—LaSALLE DEALER 
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Priestley's Ponderings 
BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


RAIN UPON GODSHILL; A CHAP- 
TER IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by J. 
B. Priestley. Macmillan. $2.75. 


THOSE who read “Moonlight in the 

Desert,” of which this book is a 
continuation, will have gained an in- 
sight into Mr. Priestley’s method in 
autobiography. In it he pictured him- 


self as having retired one evening 
to his solitary workshop in the 
Arizona desert to look over manu- 


scripts with which he was dissatisfied. 
Smoking his pipe and turning the 
folios a retrospect of his past opened 
up and he commenced to recall in- 
cidents, some of them trivial enough, 
which had affected his life. Subse- 
quently the entire chain of 
thoughts and memories on that 
mentous night (fatal to his manu- 
scripts) became a narrative. Because 
Mr. Priestley has the gift of making 
almost everything he talks about, in- 
teresting, it was a fascinating nar- 
rative. 

“Rain Upon Godshill” pursues the 
same form. One morning last spring 
he went up to his work-room at an- 
other home of his, on the Isle of 
Wight, undetermined what to do. He 
looked over toward Godshill and saw 
rain coming; lit his pipe with some 
reflections about tobacco and com- 
menced to think about what had hap- 
pened to him during the previous two 
years. He had been rather busy as a 
playwright, and had wandered quite 
a bit, for he is a man with the wander- 
lust. He heard a flying machine, and 
was dragged to the window auto- 
matically, as is everyone when a fly- 
ing machine is about. This made him 
think of Hitler, but he dismissed Hit- 
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ler, and settled down again to reflec- 
tions on how much better it would 
have been for the world if the fly- 
ing machine had never been invented. 
Thoughts and memories crowded on 
him and he sat by the fire all day, 
and between the morning and the 
evening this book with its varied 
chain of incidents and reflections was 
born,—another fascinating narrative 
spun out of himself like a cocoon. 


PENSIVE autobiography of this or- 
der is not entirely new in English 
literature. It is the basis of Charles 
Lamb’s “Essays of Elia” and some 
of the best essays of William Hazlitt, 
but unlike these geniuses Priestley 
gives chronological sequence to his 
experiences. Self-revelation per- 
meates every page, and between the 
lines the author gives an inescapable 
suggestion that he is bewildered and 
dissatisfied with life. He is haunted 
by the mystery of Time, which most 
of us take casually in our stride. 
Though he does not quote the poem, 
many of his thoughts recall certain 
lines in Dante Gabriel Rosetti’s poem 
“The Cloud Confines”’: 
The Past is over and fled; 
Named new we name it the old; 
Thereof some tale hath been told, 
But no word comes from the dead; 
Whether at all they be, 
Or whether as bond or free, 
Or whether they too were we, 
Or by what spell they have sped. 


During the period covered by this 
book Priestley has produced two plays, 
“Time and the Conways” and “We 
Have Been Here Before” dealing with 
the very problems’ suggested by 
Rosetti. Some of the most interesting 
pages in “Rain Upon Godshill” deal 
with the problem involved in their 
production; the problem of combin- 
ing mysticism with realism in a way 
that will seem plausible to an aud- 
ience. He has much to say about the 
theatre in general. He has a strong 
sense of characterization and _ his 
sketches of the folk he has encoun- 
tered in his travels as playwright and 
lecturer are piquant. : 

A PPARENTLY Priestley is dissatis- 

fied, not so much with his own 
work, as with the public. He can- 
not make it see and feel things as he 
does. His attitude of humility toward 
his last novel “The Doomsday Men” 
is surprising. I myself thought it an 
achievement in craftsmanship,—the 
tale of three crazy brothers who had 
tried to destroy the world, set against 
a gloriously picturesque background, 
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and full of characterization that 
made the impossible seem plausible. 
It was he says, ‘‘a Stevensonian lark” 
that had long been taking form 
in his mind; so completely mapped 
that it was actually written within 
nineteen days. This revelation will 
be more incredible to writing men 
than to laymen, but there is no reason 
to doubt Priestley’s word. Yet he 
supposes the novel to have been a 
mistake, and adds: “Yet I cannot 
see that it did anybody but myself 
any harm.” What harm? Evidently 
eritics who have badgered Priestley 
to write the kind of books they want 
him to write, instead of those he 
wants to write have gotten under his 
skin. But what other man can write 
a thriller so infused with the higher 
qualities of imagination, “Stevenson- 
ian lark” though it be? 


The New Books 


FICTION 

“Four-Part Setting,” by Ann 
Bridge. McClelland & Stewart. $2.50. 
A new novel by the author of “Pek- 
ing Pienic” and “Enchanter’s Night- 
shade.” 

“Our Ernie,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 
Ryerson. $2.25. The author of “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” writes 
a rollicking novel of our time. 

“Again the River,” by Stella E. 
Morgan. Oxford. $2.50. A modern 
American novel which Eleanor Roose- 
velt describes as “one of the most 
stirring books I have read in a long 
time.” 

“Miss Susie Slagle’s,” by Augusta 
Tucker. Musson. $2.75. A novel of 
doctors in the making, set against 
the background of The John Hopkins 
Medical School. 

“One Fight More,” by Susan Ertz. 
Ryerson. $2.75. High comedy and 
suspense by the author of “Madame 
Claire.” 


” 


BOOK OF THE WEEK 





How Are We to Be Free? 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


WE MUST BE 
Roberts. 


FREE, by Leslie 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


R. LESLIE ROBERTS is a well- 
known Canadian publicist and 
a not infrequent contributor to 
SaTuRDAY NIGHT, and it was in 
these columns that one or two of 
the articles first appeared which 


are collected in the present vol- 
ume. He is by way of being a 
sound old-fashioned liberal, and 


when he says that we must be free 
he means not merely that Canada 
must be free to determine her own 
course with the least possible pres- 
sure from other nations, but that 
individual Canadians must be free 
to determine their own courses 
with the least possible pressure 
from other Canadians, even from 
the majority of Canadians. 

This being his philosophy, and 
the province of Quebec being his 
place of residence, he has had no 
difficulty in perceiving that free- 
dom will not amount to much in 
Canada unless the French-Can- 
adian, who was here first and is 
very numerous, is left free to re- 
main a French-Canadian if he 
wants to, even if he lives in an- 
other part of Canada than Quebec, 
where it is no trouble to remain 
a French-Canadian. Mr. Roberts 
is strongly opposed to that school 
of thought which still cherishes, or 
thinks it cherishes, the pre-War 
faith in the desirability of “‘assimil- 
ating” to a specific North Amer- 
ican standard any and all elements 
in the population, no matter how 
large, how ancient or how deter- 
minedly self-conscious. (This same 
school of thought has, of course, 
really abandoned the pre-War faith 
many years ago, at the time when 
it concluded that immigration must 
be sharply restricted because so 
much of it is unassimilable.) The 
“nationalist” tendencies of Quebec 
Mr. Roberts rightly ascribes to the 
anti-French and anti-Catholic at- 
titude of some governments and 
great numbers of organized indi 
viduals in other provinces 

On the actual law of the consti 
tution he is not quite so reliable as 
on its spirit. The status of the 
two languages, French and Eng- 
lish, is not, according to the con- 
stitution, “exactly fifty-fifty” from 
Halifax to Vancouver. It is fifty- 
fifty only in the Dominion Parlia- 


ment and the Quebec Legislature 
and in any pleading or process in a 
court established under the B.N.A. 
Act and in any Quebec court; this 
does not cover the courts or leg- 
islatures of the provinces. And it is 
not true that “Stemming from 
this’—the bilingual provision as al- 
leged by Mr. Roberts-—‘‘comes the 
equal right to Separate Schools 
everywhere between the _ two 
oceans.” The right to Separate 
Schools ‘“‘stems” solely and entire- 
ly from “any right or privilege with 
respect to denominational schools 
which any persons have by law in 
the province at the Union;” and 
neither the B.N.A. Act nor the bi- 
lingual provision creates any such 
rights where they did not exist in 
1867. It is a pity that so sound 
a writer as Mr. Roberts should seek 
to bolster a very good argument 
for tolerance by such very bad law. 

I find one of Mr. Roberts’ sug- 
gestions extraordinarily interesting 
in view of the present impasse 
concerning conscription. We must, 
he says, “leave solution of all prob- 
lems concerning National Service 
during the war period, as these 
problems affect French-Canadians, 


to the French-Canadians.” There 
is a very general demand among 
non-French Canadians for con- 


scription, not at all as a means of 
forcing French-Canadians into a 
war in which they are not inter- 
ested, but as a means to fairer dis- 
tribution of the burden of service 
among the English-speaking Can- 
adians themselves. Would it com- 
ply with Mr. Roberts’ doctrine, 
and would it meet with acceptance 
from French-Canadians, if the Do- 
minion enacted conscription, with 
a right of exemption to anybody 
who could file proof of two French- 
Canadian grandparents? 

A word must be said of Mr. Rob- 
erts’ style, which is heavily em- 
broidered with the purple patches 


of the deliberately picturesque 
phrase. Many of these suggest to 
my mind the labor of the indus- 


trious spit-and-polisher rather than 
the flash of genius; but there is 
merit in “Lone Ranger of the Ver- 
bose” for Mr. Herridge, and in the 
description of daily newspaper 
publishing as “a diurnal drama 
festival in which the prize goes to 
the contestant who delivers his 
lines in the most emotion-appealing 
way.” 
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Even the humble 
Carpet Tack is a 
“Manufactured 

Product” in this in- 


dustrial age. To fashion 


it from raw material, 
men, machines and 
money must be mobil- 


ized. 


Whether you manufac- 
ture carpet tacks or 
clothes pins, baby carri- 
ages or rope—money to 
pay for labour, raw 
materials and to finance 
the marketing of the 
finished product, as well 
as to meet other seasonal 
needs, is available 
through your bank. 


This bank desires to 
discuss with you the 
financial requirements of 


your business. 
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Bromfield Compendium 


BY W. S. 


IT TAKES ALL KINDS, by Louis 
Bromfield. Musson. $3.00. 


S FAR as I can recollect, I had 

never before read a Bromfield, 
not even “The Rains Came,” but now 
I can pass for an authority, for the 
present volume, printed in small close- 
set type, approximately six hundred 
words to the page, contains three full- 
length novels, two long stories of 
approximately twenty and thirty 
thousand words, and four stories of 
about ten thousand words each, a 
total of well over four hundred 
thousand words. This represents work 
done over a period of eight years, 
and some, if not all, of the stories 
have been published in magazines al- 
ready, but now for the first time they 
are all available together in book 
form, which at three dollars is a 
bargain, if you are fond of Brom- 
field. But it’s a heavy chore for the 
reviewer. 

Louis Bromfield can tell a good 
story, with due regard for the prob- 
abilities, excellent characterization, 
and an ending that will satisfy prac- 
tically all his readers. He is at his 
best when he is evoking a background 
remote from that of his public, either 
in space or time, and most of the 
stories in this volume are that. But 
he is such a competent craftsman 
that each successive story one reads 
is so satisfactory for the time being 
that it obliterates the memory of the 
one before last. This again makes it 
tough for the reviewer, but it is 
pretty nearly ideal for the reader, 
because he can be sure of being able 
to enjoy the story without any ill 
effects, or indeed, any lasting effects 
of any kind. The stories furnish an 
agreeable escape from the humdrum 
and prosaic, without going so far 
afield that the unimaginative will 
think them “impossible.” One of his 
stories is called “Better than Life,” 
and that would do as a title for the 
whole volume. Even though some of 
them do end unhappily, it is the com- 
fortably sentimental sort of unhappi- 
ness that consoles and cheers by con- 
trast. 

Of the three long stories, my pre- 
ference is for “McLeod’s Folly,” a 
tale of a widow who inherited a news- 
paper in a south-western town, and, 
with the aid of a millionaire in dis- 
guise, cleaned up the forces of wick- 
edness in its midst. “Bitter Lotus,” 
in what the author styles ‘‘a technical 
experiment,” takes three characters 
from “The Rains Came,” and attempts 
to work out their destinies in a new 
environment, in a different story. It 
is on the whole dull and long drawn- 
out, overloaded with atmosphere. 
Perhaps those familiar with the 
earlier work would find “Bitter Lotus” 
more interesting. On its own feet 
it stands none too securely. “Better 
than Life’ was good fun, and should 
make a swell movie, somewhat along 
the lines of “Lady for a Day.” A 
sentimental gangster restores the for- 
tunes of a genteel boarding-house, 
and starts a boy and girl on the way 
to fame and romance. 

“The Hand of God” did not quite 
come off. It is a tale of unpleasant 
people who eventually meet with 
death in a quicksand; a sort of mix- 
ture of Oppenheim and Machen, with 
the dénouement following, but not 
caused directly by, the incidents of 
the story proper. “New York Legend” 
gives a new turn to the triangle 
theme, in a well-handled recreation 
of the day before yesterday. So much 
for the long stories. 

Of the shorts, my favorite is “Good 
Time Bessy,” partly because of its 
brightly colored sentiment, partly be- 
cause of its theatrical background. 
The heroine of “The Girl Who Knew 
Everybody” gets what she deserved, 
but who cares? She was a dull per- 
son. “That Which Never Returns” is 
youth and romance in the south seas, 
but Conrad did it better. I did like 
“Aunt Flora,” a simple, unpretentious 
piece of sentimental characterization, 
with an appealing twist to it. That’s 
the lot, although I had to look back 
at two or three of them, to recall 
what they were about. Neverthe- 
less, they were all readable, some of 
them extremely so. If only Mr. 
Bromfield had not inflicted a nine- 
decker omnibus on us. 


Wonder Dog 


LETTERS TO STRONGHEART, by J. 
Allen Boone. McClelland and Stewart. 
$2.75. 


BY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


eae is a “wonder book.” A man 
tells the story of his dog in that 
old and intimate form of writing 
which comes closest of all writing to 
the heart. Each letter is a little story 
in itself of the bond that love for man 
puts upon the dog. In each one of 
them there is the pity the dog feels 
for us because after all we do so little 
with our humanity and also the small 
flicker of amusement which time upon 
time is plainly though subtly to be 
seen on a dog’s face when he looks at a 
big mortal and cocks his ear. Through 
some delicate art of imaginative trans- 
ference. the writer makes us see 
human history from the viewpoint of 
a highly intuitive dog. In its way it is 
a devastatingly critical study of 
mankind. But that is not all it is. 
Strongheart’s story is the story of the 
drawing out of the mind that is in a 
dog. The writer believes it to be the 
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Author of “It Takes All Kinds”. 


story of the mind all through life. He 
believes that we only tap timidly at a 
great plant of power. If we would 
learn to draw upon it there would be 
a difference in our human story. 

Strongheart was a famous dog—the 
police trained German shepherd dog 
who became a star in Hollywood and 
was a hero to the children, and a 
marvel to adults everywhere. 

When he first came to America, 
Strongheart was a fighting dog. He 
had been trained by the best methods 
in soldier training. He walked like a 
major. Too much discipline had made 
him into an imitation fighting man. 
He was magnificent but it was sad to 
see a beautiful creature drilled into 
something he was never intended to 
be. While that might have stirred pity 
in watchers of the screen, and while 
incidentally it might also have driven 
home a point about the human race, 
it was not what Hollywood wanted 
Strongheart for. He had finer possi- 
bilities, it was thought, and he was too 
good a dog to be sacrificed as an 
indirect ironic symbol of what the 
human race had done to itself. He was 
given for screen training to Larry 
Trimble who believed he could release 
Strongheart from the fear clamped 
over his real nature by his first train- 
ing. Trimble set out to restore to the 
dog his natural pride in being a dog. 
He worked on the principle that 
Strongheart, as dog, was part, as dog, 
of a life-deep and life-wide field of 
intelligence. He kept at it for many 
months. And he achieved a result 
which is now screen history and dog 
history, and psychological history. For 
Strongheart became acutely telepath- 
ic. He developed an amazing insight 
into human motivation. He became 
sensitive to thought waves. But that 

even that-—-was not what causes 
a book to be written about him—or 
what sent people in millions to the 
screen to see him. He became “A mag- 
netic personality,” and drew people to 
him and made them feel better, as all 
the magnetic do. 

That the lesson of his life should 
not be forgotten this little book was 
written. In form and in style it is as 
beautiful as Strongheart was in form 
and style. Which is saying a great 
deal. In its philosophy it is gentle as 
candlelight and as benign. It is not 
didactic. And in it there is many a 
laugh. What Canadian of literary 
tastes which lead him or her the 
distance of attending literary meet- 
ings, for example, will be able to 
resist a reminiscent chuckle over the 
story of “Plain Mr. Smith.” He was a 
cowboy who, impressed by Strong- 
heart, set out to win the intellectual 
respect of a horse known as a killer. 
One day some of his friends came and 
leaned over the corral fence to watch 
the teaching of the horse. And this is 
what they saw—the killer lying on his 
side, tied by a rope, and looking with 
a baffled expression at the man who 
sat beside him reading out loud from 
the poems of a well-known Canadian 
poet. This is just one of many deft 
little stories, as human as they are 
exquisite in line and in substance of 
thought. Nobody who has ever looked 
into a dog’s fathomless eyes and won- 
dered should do without the book. It 
is one that will live to be read over 
and over again. 


Painters’ Purgatory 


ART LIES BLEEDING, by 
Watson Macmillan. $2.50. 


BY GRAHAM McINNES 


TIXHE number of artists who earn a 

living by practising their craft in 
this country can be counted on one’s 
fingers and this fact is often used in 
support of the belief that Canada 
does little for her artists. Those who 
point with vague longing to what 
they fondly believe is a very differ- 
ent state of affairs in Great Britain 
will receive a rude shock on reading 
this book. Building up his case with 
superb irony, many a witty thrust, 
and full documentation, Mr. Watson 
makes it devastatingly clear that the 
10,000 practising artists in England 
are in as sorry a plight as denizens 
of the jungle who have been deprived 
of their protective coloring ‘The 
problem of the artist today is not one 
of school or style but of plain sur- 
vival.” 

But while admitting that the pre- 
sent situation is the result of many 
factors inherent in an_ industrial 
civilization—a public dulled by the 
ugliness of its environment; civic 
bodies whose puritan dislike of the 
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to Canadian Industry ? 


@ lf controlled, employee training means the end of one 


of today's industrial problems 


Cooperation with industry to assure a future supply of trained men has 
been a feature of I.C.S. service to employers for more than forty years. 
Executives and department heads cooperate by SELECTION, in order 
that the right employees shall be enrolled; by COORDINATION, that 
the student employee may combine technical training with his 
occupation; and by ENCOURAGEMENT that those who are striving for 
improvement may be stimulated to complete their courses. 


Your employees do not look to 
ing—they are fully prepared to 


advice, guidance and cooperation. Over 2300 companies and 285 
railroads utilize I.C.S. training. Practical courses are available at low 


the scarcity of trained personnel . 
But far-sighted industrialists have come to realize that the technical 
education of their younger, more intelligent and more ambitious men 
cannot safely be left to individual choice and initiative. 


There is an I.C.S. Cooperative 
Training Plan for every 
Type of Industry 


YOUR own men can be trained effectively, 
at low cost, through the I.C.S. Cooperative 
Method. Nearly 1,800 subjects in 400 stan- 
dard and semi-standard courses. We work 
with you to determine which employee should 
enroll... and to make certain that students 
will acquire, not only information, but also 
practical skill in the use of that information. 
Instruction is related to daily work. Let us 
send you a monograph every executive will 


be glad to read 


you to pay for their technical train- 
do that. But they do look to you for 


“Training for Industry” 


cost or on easy payments. Read the paragraph on the right. 
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artist’s freedom conflicts with their 
feeling that “art” is somehow “a 
good thing”; dealers compelled to 
value art by a purely monetary 
yardstick; critics who spend most of 
their time either in nimbly sidestep- 
ping vital issues or in atoning for the 
irresponsible mistakes of their 19th 
century predecessors while admit- 
ting all this, the author does not sigh 
for the good old days. Until the art- 
ist, with the help of the state, has 
managed to adjust himself to the 
shattering impact of machine and 
camera, however, he would be well 
advised to enter a bond house or a 
grocery business. That is, if he wants 
to live; for the average income of the 
10,000 artists in England is about 
$750 in a good year and nothing at 
all in a bad year. 

Well, these are old problems. And 
having roundly andé rightly  con- 
demned the society that has created 
them, Mr. Watson then proceeds to 
condemn all hitherto attempted forms 
of state aid, taking a good crack, in- 
cidentally, at WPA. The reason, I 
suppose, is that “you can’t legislate 
for genius.” The artist has always 
been the poor relation, but his plight 
was less obvious in cultures which 
did not set a dollar and cents value 
on every conceivable human activity 
The state can and should help, but 
its help is justified on humanitarian 
not esthetic grounds. It may be cal- 
lous to say this—-but I plead implied 
agreement on the part of Mr. Wat- 
son: the artist paints because he has 
to and his art, if great, will live 
Whether he lives depends on the pro 
gressive education of the public 

Artists will get a lot of pleasure 





LESLIE ROBERTS 
Author of “We Must Be Free” 








from this book, for they are the benefit of thrifty art lovers) a copy 
heroes, and the picture drawn of should be placed. It should be open 
them is in essentials correct. As for at page 64: “To represent the artist’s 
the rest of us—-every gallery direc- function in society as a normal and 
tor, every alderman, every collector necessary one is not to deny that for 
in the Dominion should have a cop) its highest fulfilment abnormal quali- 
And in every dealer’s salon (for the ties are required.” 
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‘What do you 





‘*When I retire I'll take out nearly four dollars* 
each month for every dollar I put in now... 
Helen and I can really enjoy life while we're still 
young, because now I don’t have to save as much 
as I had figured . . . I’ve no investment worries 
... take no risk ... and what’s more, if I don’t 
live to start on this income, Helen gets one 
instead. She and the youngsters will be well 
looked after no matter what happens.” 


Today’s Canada Life retirement contracts 
| combine life insurance with guaranteed income 
. . . the kind of protection best suited to the 
needs of the average man. 


Have you looked into these modern, two-pur- 
pose plans yet? It will pay you to investigate. 
Absolutely no obligation of any kind is involved. 


*Based on age 25. 
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The Canada Life Assurance Company, 

$30 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Without obligation on my part please tell me how I'can 
get a guaranteed Canada Life Income $50 (_] $100 (J 
#200 (-] $300 [) a month at age 55( 60(] 657 








Canada’s Oldest Life Assurance Company 
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DERBY 


THis is a race for style! Do not 
ool yourself; the SLATER shoe 
arrives first! Expert craftsmen, 
the finest designs, the best lea- 
thers, account for its world 
renown. 


“WITHOUT THE SLATE, 
IT IS NOT A SLATER” 


MONTREAL 


Business men prefer the 

Windsor for its convenient 

location, its modern com- 

, forts, its old-fashioned tra- 

ditions of hospitality and because this hotel is 
recognized as the proper place for business and social 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 


VICE-PRESIDENT 





Tue use of electricity and gas has become an 
indispensable part of modern living in cities and 
towns and on the farm. 

Their cost to you is measured by meter, and this 
meter, minute by minute of each day and night, 
records your use of one or both these services. 
Upon examination you will find that on every 
is the 
guarantee of the Department of Trade & Com- 


meter is a seal. This red wax seal 
merce that the meter was approved as to type, 
inspected for accuracy, then closed and sealed. 
Every six years this meter will be re-tested to eliminate any 


chance of inaccuracy. 


Canada was the first country in the world having this complete 
system of national inspection of electric and gas meters. Twenty 
offices are maintained throughout the country and these offices 
have the recorded history and location of all meters in use in 
Canada. Three laboratories are operated and approximately one 
hundred inspectors service Canada. 


While you may never stop to think of cost as you turn on your 
light switch or open a gas jet to boil water, you can readily 
appreciate the value of this service of the Dominion Government 
by which every meter is tested for accuracy and sealed 
for your protection. 

The Electricity and Gas Inspection Service is one of many valu- 
able services rendered through the Department of Trade & 
Commerce to the people of Canada to protect their interests in 
the daily use of many essential commodities. 


DEPARTMENT OF.TRADE 
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“EKEA 84” Has a Bad Time With the Wireless 


BY P.O'D. 


London, Oct. 2. 


AST Friday was National Registra- 

4 tion day. Everyone had to be reg- 
istered who slept in your house that 
night—-whether they really belonged 
or had just strolled in off the road. 
And the next day brisk young men 
bustled about, collecting the various 
forms which the poor householders 
had filled in, and issuing identifica- 
tion cards. Also giving everyone his 
or her special number. I, who write 
this, am “EKEA 84’. There is some- 
thing very depressing about this sort 
of thing. 

Fortunately, nearly everything 
even war—has its humorous features. 
This business of being listed like a 
convict was not without some al- 
leviation of a sort. When it came to 
the description of a person’s occupa- 
tion in life, it was directed that wives 
should be put down as performing 
“unpaid domestic duties”. But per- 
haps, on second thoughts, that isn’t 
really very funny. Can’t you ima- 
gine the ancient arguments it may 
have caused to burst into new flame! 

“There you are!” says the irate 
“How many times have I 


w 


told you....! 

And the answer, I suppose, is, ““How 
many times, my dear, how many 
indeed!” 

Taking a census of this sort is ob- 
viously an enormous _ job. There 
were something like 65,000 enumera- 
tors, each with 600 or 700 houses 
on his list. And the need for care 
and accuracy is equally obvious. It 
is estimated that if each enumerator 
were to miss out three houses on his 
list, it would amount in the whole 
census to a difference of about 
500,000. 

But there are not likely to be 
many mistakes of that sort left un- 
corrected. Even if the enumerator 


spouse. 


should be careless, there would 
probably be a prompt howl of pro- 
test from the people who should 


have been given cards and weren't. 
For these cards are to be the basis 
of the rationing scheme for food. No 
ecard, no grub! We may or may not 
care much about the accuracy of the 
census returns, and there are pos- 
sibly a good many people who, for 
one reason or another, are _ not 
anxious to be too closely identified. 
But we all want to eat. 


The Air Horrors 


One national institution that is 
coming in for a good deal of criticism 
just now is the B.B.C.—criticism, that 
is, from the ordinary listener. There 
are other criticisms, too, of a more 
political character, criticisms that the 
B.B.C. is being gradually reduced to 
the position of a mere Government 
department, more or less completely 
under the control of the Ministry of 
Information. These criticisms have 
been brought to a head by the recent 
resignations of five of the seven Gov- 
ernors of the B.B.C. The Board may 
have been needlessly large, but—five 
at one crack! 

It is, however, with the complaints 
of the ordinary listener that I am 
chiefly concerned, being a fairly de- 
voted one myself. And the ordinary 
listener would seem to have very good 
ground for his grousing. Before the 
outbreak of war there were no less 
than eight different B.B.C. programs 
being broadcast simultaneously. Now 
there is only one, and not a very good 
one at that. 

Naturally the chief business of the 
B.B.C. at present is the dissemination 
of news. However wearisome the 
numerous bulletins may be in their 
inevitable repetition of one another, 
no one would wish to have their num- 
ber reduced, because no one can tell 
when important announcements may 
be made. So people listen in to each, 
cutting off when they discover that 
it is merely the same old news they 
have already heard. Fortunately, the 


ESTABLISHING A CROSSING. 





Part of the training of the modern army 


includes the use of the new Kapok equipment for crossing streams before 


more permanent bridges can be erected. 


Rivers have taken on a new impor- 


tance as tank obstacles in the mechanized fighting of 1939. 


new items are put first. 

But all this still leaves a good deal 
of time for entertainment, and it is 
about the quality of the entertain- 
ment that the ordinary listener is 
grousing—and grousing with consid- 
erable justice. Hours of gramophone 
records, concert parties that go on 
doing the same stuff over and over 
again until the familiar jokes and 
songs land on the ear with the dis- 
mal impact of a wet towel, poor old 
plays whose mere titles make one 
yawn, and the theatre organ tootling 
with a persistence that threatens to 
wear out its pipes! This is the fare 
day after day. 

It may seem to the reader that 
mere entertainment is a very trivial 
matter when the nation is engaged 
in fighting for its life. But enter- 
tainment of a national scope is never 


trivial—least of all at a time like 
this. Next to defending the nation, 


nearly the most important duty of 
the authorities just now is to keep 
the nation in good spirits. Instead 
of treating the ordinary programs as 
mere padding between bulletins, the 
B.B.C. should be trying to make them 
better than ever—the best producers, 
the best plays, the best singers and 
musicians and actors. 

What gives added point to the uni- 
versal chorus of complaint is the 
knowledge that many of the coun- 
try’s most famous entertainers are at 
present out of work. They could be 
had for the asking—-and a _ reason- 
able fee, of course, though it is not 
likely that they would boggle very 
much over that. They are anxious 
to do their bit towards cheering us 
all up, only they are not being given 
a chance. Something will obviously 
have to be done about it—even if it 
should entail firing the remaining 
B.B.C. Governors, and _ starting all 
over again. 


Sport Goes On 


Englishmen—and women, too—are 
willing to put up with a good deal 
of deprivation in times of national 
emergency. But one thing they re- 
fuse to be deprived of, if it can pos- 





WITH THE “GAS TANK” ON TOP and really holding gas. 

first English lorry converted for the consumption of domestic gas. 

velope at the top holds 432 cubic feet of gas and the efficiency of the engine 
is said to equal that of the normal petrol consumption. 


Here is the 
The en- 


sibly be heiped, and that is 
sport. In this respect the Govern- 
ment has shown a wise leniency. At 
first the lid was banged down hard 
and tight on almost everything of the 
sort, but now it is being raised suf- 
ficiently to let in quite a lot of light 
and air. There still are restrictions, 
of course, as to the size of crowds, 
but they have been greatly relaxed. 

It is a poor sort of Londoner who 
wouldn’t run the risk of a bomb for 
the sake of seeing his favorite Arsenal 
or Hotspur or Chelsea side kicking 
the big round ball about the familiar 
grounds. So the football teams are 
at work again—at least while wait- 
ing to be called up. Thus for a couple 
of hours every Saturday afternoon 
a few thousands of their devoted 
followers (eight thousand is the legal 
limit) are able to forget Hitler and 
Goering while watching the amaz- 
ingly talented feet of Drake and 
Bastin and Bryn Jones. 

Racing, too! In about a fortnight 
there is to be a meeting at New- 
market, and another in the begin- 
ning of November. This will make 
it possible to preserve the continuity 
of such famous races as the Cam- 
bridgeshire and the Cesarewitch. 
During the last war, it may be re- 
membered, the Derby was run at 
Newmarket four times. Steve 
Donoghue won two of them. If these 
are counted, it brings his total of 
Derby wins to six, which beats even 
Fred Archer’s record of five. But 
then, of course, Archer’s five were all 
won at Epsom on the proper Derby 
course. 

Hunting is also being resumed, 
though naturally on a very much 
reduced scale. So the war isn’t going 
to be such a nice war after all for 
the foxes. But perhaps the foxes 
would find life rather dull, if they 
didn’t occasionally have a chance to 
lead the hounds halfway ’round the 
county, and diddle them in the end, 
as foxes usually do. 

The reason for permitting racing 
and hunting is not entirely a matter 
of sport. It is also a question of busi- 
ness—and quite big business. With- 
out racing and hunting there would 
be very little incentive to keep up 
the breeding of horses and hounds, 
and the whole industry would more 
or less go to ruin, throwing a little 
army of men out of work, and in- 
volving farmers, grain merchants, 
saddlery manufacturers, and a_ host 
of others in its fall. Racing isn’t 
carried on merely to provide book- 
makers with champagne. Nor is it 
the whole purpose of hunting to keep 
a little furry friend from being bored, 
as A. A. Milne once suggested. 

Even’ golfers are doing their 
patriotic bit—with golf-clubs, that is. 
Mr. Henry Cotton is playing a series 
of matches around the country in 
aid of the Red Cross Fund. So far 
he has played two, and has been 
whacked each time. Perhaps Henry, 
who is surely a business-man golfer 
if ever there was one, doesn’t play 
so well when somebody else is get- 
ting the money. Or it may be that 
the placing of his investments—he 
has been making between £8,000 and 
£10,000 a year for some years past 
interferes a bit with the placing of 
his shots. 

Anyway, old Archie Compston (the 
Duke of Windsor’s favorite “pro”) 
beat him two-and-one, after being 
three down with five to go. And 
Sam King has just stood him on his 
head with five-and-four over 36 holes. 
But Henry is still one of the three 
or four best golfers in the world 
especially when he is playing for 
Henry. 
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‘Ingram shaves 
are Cool 


and Bracing 
















Incram’s is shaving 
cream, tonic and lotion in one! 
It’s a favourite with successful 
men everywhere. It’s easy on 
your pocket-book, too—you get 
more than three 
months of cool, 
comfortable 
shaves in each 
tube or jar. 













MAOE IN CANADA 





GET INGRAM’S FROM 
YOUR DRUGGIST TODAY! 


INGRAM’S 


Concectaled 
SHAVING CREAM 


A little goes a longer way 
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Are Security Markets 
Too Artificial? 


BY ALBERT C. WAKEMAN 








Rise in Canadian prices of some inter-listed issues to as high as 
30 per cent above New York prices, while U. S. funds cost only 
11 per cent in Canada, seems at first sight to be proof of the 
effectiveness of exchange control, but at the same time it creates 
new dangers by putting our Canadian markets on an artificial 


basis. 


To carry this on to the point of attempting to raise new Dominion 
loans at current yield would be too obvious a form of control. 
A better alignment of our security prices with those in outside 
markets would create a healthier situation in Canada, even if 
it does necessitate higher yields on government loans. 








FTER so many years during which 

security prices were admittedly 
low—often seeing no values apart 
from the liquid assets of a concern 
it seems like a far cry to inflation in 
the markets. And the stock market 
averages are only about 25 per cent 
higher than they were last summer. 

Yet so many of the influences 
which have brought about this rise 
are so obviously artificial that we 
are justified in inquiring whether the 
fundamentals of security prices, espe- 
cially in Canada, are sound at the 
present time. 

The outbreak of war at the begin- 
ning of September proved a sort of 
release from fears and threats, and 
the declines which they had caused 
were at once supplanted by a volume 
of speculative buying, while govern- 
ment and other high-priced bonds re- 
acted, in accord with precedent. 
Commodity prices advanced in sup- 
port of this trend, and there has been 
a definite increase in business 
activity. 

But some of those initial effects 
were quickly exhausted. Commodity 
prices in the United States levelled 
off before the end of September, 
and they are still low when compared 
with long-term averages, the United 
States Department of Labor index of 
recent date standing at only 80 per 
cent of the 1926 level. Government 
bond prices have partly recovered. 


Markets Want to Know 


What the stock markets want to 
know, is whether they can look for 
increased activity and profits. And 
to answer this, they pretty well have 
to know whether this is to be an in- 
flationary war, or whether it is to be 
financed by conscriptive taxation. If 
the former, then equities should be 
buys, while government bonds should 
be forced down to more attractive 
rates. But if the latter, then profits 
may be illusive, and faith shouid con- 
tinue in the purchasing power of 
fixed-interest securities. 

It is well known by experience that 
government bonds go down when 
stocks go up, because an advance in 
money rates accompanies business 
activity. But now we are witnessing 
an attempt to maintain low yields on 
government bonds while at the same 
time a measure of inflation is being 
injected into the business world. 

The government evidently hopes 
that it can first stimulate industry 
through the spending of money 
raised by the sale of treasury bills, 
and then float a loan at rates com- 
parable with those of the depression 
period. As an adjunct to this policy, 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
is attempting to prevent any exodus 
of capital from Canada. 


Unhealthy Spread 


As a result we have our security 
markets in an artificial state, not so 
much through the advance in stocks, 
but rather because of an unhealthy 
spread between prices here and in 
New York, and because our govern- 
ment bonds are being maintained at 
levels inconsistent with the hopes of 
profits which are permeating the 
stock markets. 

When an interlisted stock sells in 
Canada at 25 per cent above its New 
York level, then either the New York 
or the Canadian market is wrong, 
or else the official exchange rate of 
10-11 per cent is wrong. And if busi- 
ness is really to expand and make 
money through war spending, then 
government bonds should yield more 
than two or three per cent. 

Prices of some of the inter-listed 
securities in a recent day’s trading 
(October 18) compared as follows: 


New Add. 10% 
York Exch. Can 


C.N.R. 5% 1969 Ww1.5 111.6 112.5 
C.N.R. 444% 1951 97.5 107.2 111 
Inter. Hydro 6% 1%44 71 78.1 SO 
Braz. Traction 7 7.7 9.5 


Dis. Seagrams 1d 16.5 18 
Dome Mines 22 24.2 28 
Fanny Farmer i 





Ford A. ‘. 18.1 
Imperial Oi} 14.8 

Inter. Nickel 42.3 

Inter. Pete. 23.1 

Lake Shore 29.7 
McIntyre 48.4 
Walker G. & W 36.3 42.5 
Wright-Hargreaves i 39 S 


The spreads range from just about 
the exchange rate on a few bonds to 
as high as 30 per cent on some of 


some talk about the Canadian mar- 
kets being “released” from the bond- 


practically their highest level since 
1937, is not in any sense in a depres- 


under the leadership of the iron and 
steels and other war issues, because 
the exchange control no longer per- 
mits of normal arbitrage between the 
two markets. Without this control 
there would be buying in New York 
and selling in Canada, so as to reduce in Canada, has 
the spread to about 11 per cent. 


Interference 


business transactions, and over secur- 
ity registers and transfers, cannot be 
popular with the people who are in- 
terested in securities. 

It may be that United States trad- 
ers are unduly pessimistic about Can- 
adian securities. But what has fright- 
ened them most of all has been the _ that is the case. 
exchange control itself. The mere capital has been 
fact that Canadian regulations have 
instantly frozen capital investments has merely sought 








other issues. There has been 


of New York. But the latter, 
its stocks recently selling at 


Canada has bounded away 


sing the merits of exchange control. from _ stepping 

But we are concerned with its inter- through inability 
ference with security prices, and the 
obvious dangers that arise therefrom. they can do is bid 
Clearly there is an urge on the part 
of Canadians to acquire inter-listed 
securities at almost any premium. Capital Discouraged which will be unmarketable outside 
And there may be, in consequence, a 
temptation on the part of others to 
find ways of filling this demand at count for our 


discount, in their 
Canadian securities 


States funds for 


supply in their own market. 


This blocking-off 


discouraged from 
entering into fixed undertakings, and 





WILL HE BE TAKEN CARE OF? 


definitely warned haven of bank deposits, government 
Americans against sending any more bonds and other liquid forms. 
money here, and has caused them to If it is the purpose of the govern- 
own trading, the ment to impound this money for 
which they al- own use, and to embark on a pro- 
In this article we are not discus- ready hold. Canadians are barred gram of bond issues, then our finan- 
into the picture, cial position is very precarious, 
to secure United the Americans are right in their dis- 
that purpose; all counting of Canadian investments. 
up the limited And it still remains to be seen 
whether this Canadian money will be 
willing to commit itself to new bonds 


of our own country. 
process may ac- The recent statement by 


government bonds Finance Minister indicated a desire 
a good profit. A severe control over joining in the strength of the equi- to meet war costs largely from cur- 
ties, because if the supply of capital rent revenue. The government 
is really great enough, it will over- a difficult choice between this policy 
flow into all forms of security. But and one of borrowing. In view 
in view of the heavy depletion of the the fact that we have not yet met 
depression years, and the stagnation our current deficit, let alone 
in the building, farm equipment and war costs, it is evident that the taxes 
similar industries, we doubt whether needed for a pay-as-you-go policy 
It seems rather that have not yet been even imposed. 

To levy them would be to deal a 
staggering blow to the hopes that are 


the temporary (Continued on Page 15) 
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Living Costs and Wages 


BY P. M. 


v= course of war is always uncertain and often 
surprising, but one thing that we can be reason- 
ably sure of, now that an early peace seems out of 
the picture, is that this war is going to affect all of 
us, stay-at-homes as well as soldiers and war- 
workers, in one way or another. One of these ways 
is a rise in taxes. Another is a rise in prices, despite 
price control measures. Still another is a shortage 
of skilled labor, making for pressure on employers 
for higher wages and thus for a further rise in 
prices. 

And we can be equally sure, in this new era of 
regimentation, that these things will lead to demand 
for regulatory action 
by the various war- 
time agencies of gov- 
ernment, and that the 
nature of such ac- 
tion will be in- 
fluenced to a_ con- 
siderable degree by 
public opinion. That 
being so, it might be 
well to get our minds clear on certain matters 

One of these is the trend of the cost of living. If 
there is one thing that the mass of the people is sure 
of, it is that the cost of living has been rising more 
or less steadily through the years—that a dollar 
buys a whole lot less today than it did five, fifteen 
or twenty-five years ago. 

Yet this is far from being correct. “Prices and 
Price Indexes”, published monthly and yearly by the 
Dominion Department of Trade and Commerce, Ot- 
tawa, informs us that (compared with the average 
for 1926 of 100) the total cost of living index for 
August, 1939 stood at 83, against 83.1 as the average 
for 1937, 81.4 for 1932, 99.2 for 1930, 109.2 for 1921, 
85.6 for 1917 and 65.4 for 1913. In each of the ten 
years since the beginning of the “great depression” 
the cost of living index has been below—-mostly sub- 
stantially below—the figure0for 1926, which is com- 
monly used as a “base’”’ by economists as being the 
most nearly normal of any year since the first Great 
War. 


Food Relatively Low 


The total cost of living index is made up by av- 
eraging five component indexes—those for food, fuel, 
rent, clothing and sundries. In none is there any 
important divergence from the trend indicated in the 
total index. But there are interesting minor differ- 
ences. For example, food (contrary to most people’s 
beliefs) has for many years stood well below the 
total index as well as the 1926 base, the August, 1939 
figure being 74.9, 1937 77.3, 1935 70.4 and 1932 64.3. 


RICHARDS 


In 1920 food cost 141.1 per cent. of the 1926 figure; 
in 1917 it equalled it, standing at 100, and in 1913 was 
only 66.2. 

Fuel costs have been declining steadily in late 
years, with the index standing at 83.7 in August of 
this year against 84.9 for 1937, 86.8 for 1935 and 91.6 
for 1932, but are above 1917 (71.7) and 1913 (65.8) 
Clothing is also relatively low, with the August, 
1939 figure at 72.6 and with very little change since 
the early depression years. Relatively high are the 
rent index and that for “sundries”, with the forme: 
standing at 90.0 in August, 1939 and the latter at 
94.1. The rent index fell from 94.7 in 1932 to 80.1 
in 1934 and since then has climbed a little each year 
The sundries index has also been rising in late years, 
but much more gradually 


Trend in Real Wages 


But much more interesting, and perhaps surpris- 
ing, than this evidence of the present moderate level 
of living costs are the facts as to what has been 
happening to wages, as shown when the wages paid 
are converted into real wages (wages in terms of 
what they will buy) by use of the cost of living index 

We all know that wages were relatively high in 
1928 and 1929, and declined thereafter And _ be- 
cause the average wage has never since returned to 
the pre-depression heights, most wage-earners and 
their families are positive that they are harder-up 
today than they were ten years ago. It is true, of 
course, that, on the average, there are fewer dollars 
in the weekly pay-envelope. But in real wages (cal- 
culated on a basis of purchasing power, by means of 
the cost of living index) Mr. and Mrs. Wage-Earner 
are actually not only as well off as they were in 
1929 but even better off! 
This is because the cost of 
living fell faster and farther 
than wages, with the na- 
tural result that the reduced 
wage bought more than the 
old wage had. Furthermore, 
Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures reveal that real 
wages have been rising stead- 
ily each year for many years. 

Thus it would appear that consumers—and wage- 
earners too—are scarcely entitled to feel indignant 
over a rise in prices due to the war, if that rise is 
held within moderate limits, as seems likely to be 
the case. The social distress of the recent depres- 
sion years was not due to the level of prices, which 
favored consumers, but to a shortage of employ- 
ment. And it appears that there will be no shortage 
of employment now, as long as the war continues 
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Lost Trade in Europe 


Outruns Nazi Gains 


BY MacCALLUM BULLOCK 





Chief unknowns in Europe are the German trade balances with 


European countries where Germany must buy, barter, or bully 
her war supplies. 


War in western Europe has smashed a third of German trade, 


which Hitler must replace with Russian materials to launch 
major offensives. 


Russian supplies this fall amounted to a minute 1.2% of total 
German imports and exports. And Russia moved this month 


to end a main sphere of German economic influence in the 
Baltic. 


Schacht's brilliant drive in South Eastern Europe gave the Nazis 
semi-monopolies of trade and economically made the Balkans 
Hitler's satellite states. Yet one fact stands as winter looms— 


they fill at best a fifth of German needs, against stiffening Allied 
trade attacks. 
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° 
Uranium 
tadium-bearing pitchblende vas 
1930 by Messrs 
iBine ind E. C. St. Paul on the 
Lake Develop- 
roceeded steadily 
Eldorado Gold 
ich Mr. LaBine 
Products of 
Port Hope plant at esent com- 
sodium uranate and 
lack uranium oxide, radium bromide 
l overed as silver sulphide) 
and minor amounts of « uranium 


ered in Gilbert 


shore of Great Bear 





ther 


salts. Provision is also made for the 
recovery of radio-lead, for which in- 
dustrial use has been found The 
rocesses employed have been de- 
ped with the o-operation of the 
iboratories of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources; and 
nvestigations are now neing con- 
jucted by the National Research 
Council into the possibility of recover- 


i 
ing polon ind ionium 


residues 


from the 





refinery 

Sodium uranate is marketed in tw 
forms, one called “yellow” and the 
other “orange.” For the production 
of the vellow shades in glass the yel- 
low sodium uranate is usually used, 


while for 
orange 


sodium 


the production of the deep 
shades in glazes the orange 
uranate is usually preferred 

In recent years the popularity of 
the bright orange obtainable by 
the use of uranium in the manufacture 


color 


of such articles as so-called bungalow 
tableware, faience tile, terra cotta, 
stoneware (jugs and bowls) and art 


pottery has created a very attractive 
market in the United States and Eur- 
ope for uranium compounds. Uranium 
salts now command a price of well 
over a dollar a pound, and the Can- 
adian production of uranium products 
now runs into hundreds of thousands 
of pounds a year. 


OLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





ROLLAND PAPER 


Editor, Gold & 
I have been holding some of the 
common stock of Rolland Paper Com- 
pany for some time and now I under- 
stand that the company’s business so 
far this year has greatly improved. 
Can you confirm this? If so, what 
are the reasons? 
D. G. K., Toronto, Ont. 
Currently, indications are that net 
earnings available for the common 
stock of Rolland Paper will be as 
much as 50 per cent higher than the 
recovery peak of 95 cents per share 
shown in 1937 and substantially better 
than the 62 cents per share earned 
in 1938. In short, this year’s results 
should be the best since 1929, when 
$2.62 per share was earned. 
Reasons for the better showing are 
increased domestic industrial activ- 
ity; forward buying on the part of 
consumers who are fearful of a price 
advance or delays in delivery; reduc- 
tion in United States competition be- 
cause of the exchange; and increased 
demands for various forms by Ot- 
Also, there is evidence of a 
war-time export business developing 


Dross: 


tawa 


to Australia and New Zealand To 
date, the fine paper industry has 


managed to hold prices fairly stable. 


GOODYEAR TIRE 


Editor, Gold & Dross 
Please give ne your advice on buy- 
ing the common stock of Goodyear 


also some 


Rubber Company, 
tion on the set-up of the 


informa- 
Canadian 
past record of earnings, 
in the 
much 


company, the 
t advice 


and 


he capitalization. Your 


4 


past has been . aluable 


ippreciated 
B. . Li; 


I think that 


Chapman Camp, B.C. 
Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company common stock has 
than average attraction at 
the present time. Demand for the 
company’s products should increase 
luring the war, but on the other hand, 
the difficulties of obtaining raw ma- 
terials will also become greater, mak- 
ing for higher costs and narrower 
profit margins. In this regard, Presi- 
dent A. G. Partridge had the following 
to say: “Registration of new motor 
vehicles, passenger cars and trucks 
in Canada for 1939 show a reduction 
between 15 and 20 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1938. At present, war 
conditions are affecting our export 
markets, and the company, in com- 
mon with most industries, is facing 
new problems due to exchange re- 
strictions and increased cost of many 
commodities which must be purchased 


no more 





JAMES WILSON, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company. Mr. Wilson joined the com- 
pany in 1911 and has been successively 
chief accountant, secretary and director, 
and vice-president and general manager. 

—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’’. 


outside the Dominion.” 

Controlled by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
through ownership of 202,712 of the 
250,260 common shares outstanding, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd., is one of the largest 
manufacturers of rubber goods in the 
Dominion. Principal products are 
automobile tires and tubes’ with 
mechanical rubber goods and rubber 
heels ranking next in importance. 
Plants are two in number: one at 
New Toronto, Ont., and one at Bow- 
manville, Ont. A wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, the Goodyear Company of 
Canada, Limited, with plant at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., supplies the parent 
company with cotton fabrics used in 
the manufacture of tires and rub- 
ber goods. Manufactured products are 
distributed from coast to coast, and in 
addition to this domestic business, the 
company has a large export trade. In 
addition to the common stock men- 
tioned above, the company has an 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
BY HARUSPEX 


The market's long-term or year-to-year trend, under Dow's 


theory, continues upward. 


The 


short-term or month-to-month 


trend has been upward since April 8 See comment below. 


THE PRICE MOVEMENT- 


In commenting, in our Forecast 


of last week, on the price movement, the statement was made that 
the interval of stock market hesitation, which had then been run- 
ning for four weeks, had the appearance of a consolidation area 


from which renewed advance would be witnessed. 


Factors con- 


tributing to this conclusion, as therein discussed, were develop- 


that 
such 


ments 
pause, 


had taken 


place throughout 
as the growing evidences that 


market 
the European war, 


the period of 


despite Hitler’s peace feelers, was to continue; the steady climb 
that business had been registering; and the progressive decline in 


daily volume of transactiens in 


down of price fluctuations. 


combination with a narrowing 


Strength subsequently occurred over the early part of last 
week, the Dow-Jones industrial average, between Monday and 
Wednesday, having developed the strongest forward thrust of the 


past eighteen trading days. 


Thursday’s and Friday’s markets 


witnessed a moderate cancellation of this advance but volume, on 


the decline, again receded, 


suggesting 


another forward push. 


Since the railroad average is now within less than two points of 


its September peak of 


35.90, 
less than three points of its similar peak of 155.92, 


the industrial average within 


any strength 


that may now be witnessed will be particularly interesting. 
Decisive penetration, by both averages, of their September 


peaks, 
gesting, 


would reconfirm the 


secondary 
in due course, eventual substantial advance. 


trend as upward, sug- 


Inability of 


the averages, on any thorough testing of the September peaks, to 
effect penetration of these points would suggest a return toward 
the September 18 support points for a test of their validity. In the 


that 
market’s 
Such a 


improbable event 
broken, the 
downward 


these levels, on 
secondary 
development, 


any such decline, were 
trend would be confirmed as 
however, would not call the 


primary or longer-term upward movement into question. 

Aside from the peace rumors following on Poland’s conquest, 
as well as the immediate trend of business, the market has un- 
doubtedly been watching the progress of the Congressional fight 


over sale of American 


war materials to belligerents. 


Informed 


opinion holds that war purchases will be immediately stepped up, 
should the embargo on aircraft and other munitions be rescinded. 


There are current reports 


that this legislation 


will come to an 


early vote, and it is quite possible that the market is awaiting the 


outcome of this vote for its next secondary impulse 


time 


come in 


In the mean- 


earnings reports for the third quarter, now commencing to 
make favorable reading. 
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authorized capital of 120,000 shares 
of 5 per cent. cumulative $50-par pre- 
ferred stock of which 120,000 shares 
are outstanding. 

Net in the year ended ‘December 
31, 1939, was $2,228,879, equal to $7.50 
per common share, as compared with 
earnings of $4.14 per share in 1937; 
$4.73 per share in 1936; $4.13 per share 
in 1935; $7.19 per share in 1934; and 
$6.76 per share in 1933. 


LAMAQUE, ELDORADO 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Would you please advise me 
whether to buy Eldorado or not? 
Would the stock be a fair buy in 


either war or peace? Also I am think- 

ing of selling Lamaque as I have a 

good profit. What do you think? 
M. J., Meaford, Ont. 


I would be disinclined to dispose 
of Lamaque at present. Profits are 
running at a high level, being nearly 
16 cents per share in the three 
months ending August 31. Depth 
development is favorable and contin- 
ues to enhance the value of the mine. 

The war already has given some 
stimulus to the demand for radium, 
but on the other hand Eldorado has 
lost part of its regular market, and 
just what the war requirements will 
be remains to be seen, hence it is im- 
possible to estimate earnings for 1939. 
Mine production is around $250,000 
monthly, which is about double the 
rate prevailing last year. 


CUB AIRCRAFT 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Would greatly appreciate any in- 
formation you have on how Cub Air- 
craft made out in the last fiscal year. 
Has the United States Neutrality Act 
affected the company? 

—I. N. C., Victoria, B.C. 

The annual report of Cub Aircraft 
for the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1939, is now being prepared and I 
understand that results for the last 
half were better than the first, when 
net operating profits, after deprecia- 
tion, totalled $2,611 and _ sales 
amounted to $26,744. 

Because the engines used by the 
company are imported from the 
United States, the declaration of war 
by Canada and the application of the 
Neutrality Act to this country have 
forced the company to discontinue 
the manufacture of airplanes for the 
time being, at least. At the present 
time Cub Aircraft is working on a 
contract from National Steel Car for 
cowl parts. Plans are being made to 
enlarge the plant at Hamilton in 
anticipation of government orders. 


MURRAY CREEK 
Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you kindly tell me what you 
think of Murray Creek Gold Alluvials, 
in the Cariboo district of British 
Columbia? Is it of any financial 
worth? 

—M. G. W., London, Ont. 

Like many other mining companies, 
Murray Creek Gold Alluvials, Lim- 
ited, is handicapped by the lack of 
working capital. No clean-up has 
yet been made and consequently its 
profit possibilities remain to be de- 
termined. Washing costs are ex- 
pected to be less than 10 cents per 
cubic yard at capacity which will 
likely average 1,000 yards per day. 
An up-to-date hydraulic plant is in- 
stalled, and with finances available 
the operation would be brought up to 
capacity. The company has five placer 
leases, held in trust by P. W. Herron, 
president. The area covered by the 
leases has been thoroughly tested by 
pits and panning. Work to date has 
been largely privately financed. 


MACLAREN P & P 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


As in many cases in the past, I 
am coming to you to ask for your ad- 
vice on an investment. This time it 
is Maclaren Power & Paper Company 
stock. This stock has risen very sharp- 
ly since the outbreak of war and I 
was wondering if you thought it would 
keep on and would you advise buying? 

D. H. L., Quebec, Que. 

Since the outbreak of war, Mac- 
laren Power & Paper stock has risen 
from $9 per share to $19 per share. 
At the latter level it has already 
exceeded the 1938 high, but is only 
about one-half the 1937 high of 37% 
and a little better than half the 1936 
high of 35. So I think there’s life in 
the stock yet and that, with the out- 
look for newsprint greatly improved, 
it should prove a satisfactory buy on 
its appreciation possibilities. 

As you probably know, Maclaren 
Power & Paper Company is a holding 
company with two wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries: the James Maclaren-Com- 
pany, which has a capacity of about 
350 tons of newsprint daily or 100,000 
tons per annum; and the Maclaren- 
Quebec Power Company which has a 
surplus amount of 119,000 horsepower 
waiting for a customer. 

If you remember, the prospects of 


the Maclaren-Quebec Power Com- 
pany were considerably improved 
by a financing arrangement made 
last May when ae public offer- 


ing of $18,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds 
was made and fully covered. The is- 
sue replaced the old 5% per cent. 
bonds of the same amount and cut 
annual interest charges from $990.000 
to $720,000. At the same time ar- 
rangements were made—on favorable 
terms—to wipe out existing bank and 
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To the Shareholders of 


BRITISH DOMINION OIL 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


Your Company Management contemplates 
development of Company properties. 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


important 
All holders of shares 


issued prior to 1937 are respectfully urged to exchange 
such shares for the new shares which are now listed on 
various Exchanges. There is no charge for such exchange 
—merely mail your certificates to the Company Treasurer, 


Home Office, Calgary. 


All shareholders should assure themselves that their 


shares are properly registered in their own names. 
gladly supply you with any 


Company will 
respecting your holdings. 


The 
information 
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analyzing and forecasting the American securities and trade outlook for 
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vidual securities, so that some first-hand knowledge of the character and 


nature of our work can be placed 
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self is steadily recovering from a re- 
vision of its contract with Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission: 
down from $768,750 in 1935 to $430,- 
174 in 1936; up to $520,833 in 1938; 
to $750,000 in 1939; to $1,000,000 for 
1941, 1942 and 1943; and to $1,250,000 
from 1945 on. 


CANADIAN BAKERIES 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Please give me-alb the information 
you have on the reorganization plan 
of Canadian Bakeries and tell me 
what the capital set-up will be if the 
plan is accepted. Also tell me what 
effect the reorganization will have 
on the stock of the company and how 
you would rate the new preferred 
stock, 

Fide 


Toronto, Ont. 


Under the new capital set-up pro- 
posed by Canadian Bakeries, Limited, 
the company will have outstanding 
9.130 shares of 5 per cent. participat- 
ing, redeemable preference shares of 
$100 par value and 99,980 shares of 
common stock of no par value. Pres- 
ent first preferred shareholders will 
receive one new 5 per cent. share 
for each share of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock now held and 3 shares of new 
common stock. The holders of the 













DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








will receive 70,000 shares of new com- 
mon stock, or 7 shares for each share 
now held, while the present Class 
“A” common stock will receive 2,500 
shares of new common stock, or one 
new share for each 8 shares presently 
held. 

As you probably know, arrears on 
the first preferred amount to $57.75 
per share, and on the second pvre- 
ferred to $63 per share. I understand 
that bond—and shareholders will meet 
in Calgary on October 30 to consider 
the plan. Bondholders are being re- 
quested to agree to a change which 
will permit the company to pay div- 
idends or redeem preference shares 
through the sinking fund so long as 
after such payment or redemption 
the net tangible assets would not be 
less than 2% times the principal 
amount of the bonds then outstanding 

To meet interest charges under the 
proposed set-up would require $45,- 
650, and the company has earned that 
amount only once since 1930, when 
net income was $282,487. From then 
until 1937, when net was $9,042, the 
company showed successive deficits. 
In the last fiscal year—ended August 
31, 1939-—-net was $56,064, equal to 
$6.14 per share, as compared with 
$2.50 per share earned in the previous 
year. 

The effect of the proposed capital 
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Dividend Notices 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


DIVIDEND NO. 306 

Nas is hereby given that a DIV] 

DEND of TWO DOLLARS per share 
upon the paid up Capital Stock of this 
Institution has been declared for the current 
quarter, payable on and after FRIDAY 
the FIRST day of DECEMBER next, to 
Shareholders of record at close of business 
on 31st October, 1939. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held at the Banking 
House of the Institution on MONDAY 
the FOURTH day of DECEMBER next. 

The Chair to be taken at noon. 

By Order of the Board 
JACKSON DODDS G. W. SPINNEY 
General Manager General Manager 


Montreal, 20th October, 1939. 








Mcintyre Porcupine Mines 


LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDENDS NOS. #4, 85, 86, 87 and 88 


Notice is hereby given that at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of 
McIntyre Poreupine Mines Limited (No 
Personal Liability) held on this 19th 
day of October, 1939, the following 
dividends were declared, payable in 
New York funds. 

No. 84 for Fifty Cents (50c) a share, 
payable December 1, 1939, to share- 
holders of record November 1, 1939. 

No. 85 (EXTRA) for One Dollar 
$1.00) a share, payable January 2, 1940, 
to shareholders of record November 1, 
1939. 

No. 86 for Fifty Cents (50c) a share, 
payable March 1, 1940, to shareholders of 
record February 1, 1940. 

No. 87 for Fifty Cents (50c) a share, 
payable June 1, 1940, to shareholders of 
record May 1, 1940. 

No, 88 for Fifty Cents (50c) a share, 
payable September 3, 1940, to share- 
holders of record August 1, 1940. 

By Order of the Board. 

BALMER NEILLY, 
Treasurer. 
Dated at Toronto, October 23rd, 1939. 





LEITCH GOLD MINES 
LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 





DIVIDEND NO. 5 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of two cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of this Company 
payable in Canadian funds on November 
15th, 1939, to shareholders of record at close 
of business, October 31st, 1939. 

By order of the Board, 


H. J. MACKAY, 
Sec.-Treas. 
October 18th, 1939. 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 211 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
two per cent in Canadian funds on the 
paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been 
declared for the quarter ending 3ilst 
October 1939 and that the same will be 
payable at the Bank and its Branches on 
and after Wednesday, Ist November next, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on the 30th September 1939. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


By Order of the Board 
A. E. ARSCOTT, 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 22nd September 1939. 





Loblaw Groceterias 
Co. Limited | 


NOTICE is hereby given that a quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents per share and 
a bonus of 12% cents per share on the 
Class ‘‘A’’ shares, and a quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share and a bonus 
of 124% cents per share on the Class “‘B”’ 
shares of the Company have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending November 
30th, 1939, payable on the 1st day of 
December, 1939, to shareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on the 10th 
day of November, 1939. The transfer 
books will not be closed. Payment will 
be made in Canadian Funds. 

By order of the Board. 

JUSTIN M. CORK, 
Secretary. 
Toronto, October 20th, 1939. 








‘GUNNAR GOLD 
MINES LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 
DIVIDEND NO. 5 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
of three cents per share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding Capital Stock 
of the Company, payable November 15th, 
1939, to shareholders of record October 
sist, 1939 

Ky order of the Board 
B. E. KEARNS, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Toronto, October 2ith, 1939. 








TOBACCO 


NTARIO is the chief centre of to- 

bacco growing in Canada. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the flue-cured tobac- 
co production of the Dominion is 
grown in Ontario. The flue-cured 
production of Ontario comes from the 
counties of Essex, Kent, Elgin, Nor- 
folk, Oxford and Brant, with much 
the greater part of the yield coming 
from Norfolk. Burley is grown in 
Essex, Kent, Elgin and Lambton, 
which also are the source of the pro- 
duction of dark tobaccos. 

In Quebec there are two main com- 
mercial production areas. The north- 
ern area includes the counties of 
Montcalm, L’Assomption, Joliette and 
Berthier, in which are grown cigar 
leaf, large pipe, small pipe and flue- 
cured varieties. Production in south- 
ern Quebec is general for local con- 
sumption, with the commercial pro- 
duction of choice cigar leaf centred in 
the Yamaska river valley. The British 
Columbia production of flue-cured 
tobaccos is located in the Sumas 
region. 





(Continued from Page 12) 


reorganization of Canadian Bakeries 
will be to place the present preferred 
stock on a regular dividend basis. 
While, as I have already pointed out, 
earnings of the company in recent 
years have not been sufficient to meet 
dividend charges, presumably the re- 
organization plan is based on the hope 
of improvement in future earnings. 
However, even on the reorganized 
basis I do not think that the preferred 
can be placed in the investment 
category, but I do think that its posi- 
tion would be improved considerably. 


KENRICIA 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have not seen any production 
figures of Kenricia Gold Mines since 
the mill began operation. I would 
cppreciate it if you could give the 
production figures and also state 
your opinion regarding the mine’s 
future. 

J. R., Toronto, Ont. 

Kenricia Gold Mines commenced 
milling July 1, but so far has not 
issued any production figures. I 
understand ore dilution has been ex- 
perienced and that the grade milled 
is not up to expectations. The mill 
is reported treating about 60 tons 
daily, part of which has been dump 
ore, but officials are of the opinion the 
plant will shortly be at capacity of 
100-tons daily on mine-run ore. As 
to the future it will be necessary to 
wait and see if the grade will yet 
come up to official estimates of proven 
ore above the 350-foot level’ of 50,- 
Q00 tons; 30,000 tons of which is said 
to average between $18 and $20 per 
ton, 10,000 tons at $10 and a like 
amount to grade $7.50. 


HUDSON BAY M. & S. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would appreciate it if you would 
give me some idea as to the invest- 
ment and speculative possibilities of 
Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting and 
what effect war conditions should 
have on this particular mine. 

S. N., The Pas, Man. 

I consider Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Company one of the most 
attractive of the base metal producers, 
either for its speculative possibilities 
or as an investment. Productive capac- 
ity is being stepped up and the grade 
of ore showing a steady uptrend, 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


GOLD & DROSS 


CHARLES H. HOUSON, president of 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., 
Limited, who has been elected a director 


of the 


vacancy 


Bank of Montreal, filling the 

caused by the death of Sir 
Charles Gordon. 

—Photo by “Who's Who in Canada’’. 


which factors will boost profits. The 
increase of 10 per cent should be effec- 
tive before the end of the year, but it 
is doubtful if profits will show a really 
appreciable reflection of this for some 
time. 

Ore reserves are estimated as being 
sufficient for 15 years at the proposed 
increased rate, which will be approx- 
imately 5,200 tons daily as compared 
with 4,700 tons at present. The com- 
pany is a substantial producer of cop 
per and zinc, as well as other metals, 
and while it was not anticipated the 
output of zinc would be raised, this 
will likely follow the better demand. 
Judging from first quarter returns, 
earnings are running close to $1.70 
per share annually. An increase of a 
cent a pound for copper for a full 
year would mean 20 cents a share in 


Western Oil and 


OUR Royal Commission, inquiring 
into matters connected with pet- 
roleums and petroleum products, after 
several weeks’ adjournment resumed 
its hearings last week. 
a 

This commission, which was set up 
October 12th, 1938, has now about 
completed hearing evidence. Senior 
oil executives such as R. V. LeSueur, 
A. E. Halverson and W. F. Pender- 
gast, for Imperial Oil; and Dr. F. A. 
Gaby, A. H. Miller and H. H. Bronson 
for the British-American Oil Com- 
pany, are all in Calgary with their 
solicitors, ready for the last round 
with J. J. Frawley, K.C., commission 
counsel in this lengthy investigation. 

aa 

The evidence has filled 15,000 pages 
of foolscap, and in addition there are 
around 650 exhibits filed. Mr. Fraw- 
ley has imported a couple of experts 
from the United States for this final 
round; namely, Dr. G. G. Brown, a 
consulting petroleum engineer at the 
University of Michigan, and Dr. J. W. 
Frey, at present associate director of 
the U.S. Conservation Petroleum Divi- 
sion at Washington, D.C. Dr. Frey 
was also a member of the Petroleum 
Administration Board in charge of 
marketing under the N.I.R.A. In 
fact, it took about two pages of 
foolscap to list Dr. Frey’s qualifica- 
tions. 

es 

As this is written, the final round 
is nicely under way. Dr. Brown has 
completed his evidence, and Dr. Frey 
is now on the witness stand. While 
it is impossible in the space allotted 
to this column to give any lengthy 
summary of Dr. Brown's evidence, the 
impression I got from it was, that the 
major operating companies had made 
a reasonably fair job in handling the 
oil business in Western Canada. 

a. 

The refining profits were apparent- 
ly not too much, the price paid to 
Turner Valley operators for their 
crude was about currect, and the area 
served by Turner Valley products was 
about as far as it was economically 
possible to extend it, having in mind 
present transportation facilities. He 
was definitely against any market ex- 
tension which required a cut in the 
price of crude. 

° 

In discussing the matter of the 
pipeline, Dr. Brown considered it was 
good business to get the capital lined 
up for a pipeline, but he was not pre- 


pared to say whether it was good 
business to invest the capital now 
with present field potential and 


reserves 
e 

Mr. LeSueur, vice-president of Im- 
perial Oil Limited, spent a few hours 
on the witness stand last Saturday. 
He also discussed the pipeline, and 
stated that, while he did not wish to 
throw cold water on anyone trying to 
build it, he considered it woukd be a 
much sounder proposition if a com- 
bination of fields existed. He also 
stated that an_ oilfield’s potential 
should be based on a 60-day test or 


BY T. E. REYES 


practical potential, and not a 24-hour 
test, which is the present basis of 
arriving at the potential of the 
Turner Valley field. 

e 

Mr. LeSueur reviewed the history 
of the Turner Valley field from the 
discovery of crude oil in 1936, and 
said that his companies had provided 
an immediate market for this crude, 
and from time to time, as conditions 
had warranted, had‘ expanded it as 
far as economic conditions would 
permit. 

At all times, said Mr. LeSueur, his 
companies have endeavored to de- 
velop the Turner Valley field in an 
orderly manner, and had tried to get 
away from the disorders usual in most 
new fields. 

a 

After listening to Imperial’s vice 
president, I think (from Imperial’s 
standpoint) that it has taken the 
proper attitude. Imperial is a large 
integrated oil company and expects 
to be in the oil business for many 
years to come. It is in no hurry, and 
wishes to do everything orderly to 
obtain the best results. As immediate 
returns are not the important factor, 
it can afford to wait. 

eS 


On the other hand, the small or 
independent operator wants to get his 
money now, he wants to sell his oil 
immediately; and even though it is 
eventually uneconomic to extend the 
marketing area, he, the independent, 
doesn’t mind as long as he can rea- 
lize immediate capital. Consequently 
there are two distinct types of opera- 


tors in Turner Valley; one is fat 
and the other lean. 
e 

Government bodies, such as_ the 


Conservation Board, are undoubtedly 
doing good work in urging the fat 


fellow along and holding down the 
lean fellow by not allowing him to 
unduly waste our resources. 


. 

considered that the 
Turner Valley operators should get 
the benefit of the 8c saving in the 
pipeline and loading charge ordered 
by the Commission some months ago. 
This is likely to mean that the field 
price of crude will be advanced from 
$1.20 to $1.28 per barrel. The Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, although it 
controls 70 per cent. of Imperial’s out- 
standing stock, does not interfere with 
Imperial’s management in the fixing 
of crude prices or in the purchasing 
of crude supplies, or in setting prices 
of petroleum products in Canada, Mr. 
LeSueur said. 


Mr. LeSueur 


+. 

The only matters that are sub- 
mitted or discussed with the Standard 
of New Jersey by Imperial’s officials 
are capital expenditures. The view- 
point of Imperial Oil is entirely Can- 
adian, Mr. LeSueur said. 

co 

From:information disclosed by Wal- 

ter S..Campbell in his cross-examina- 





earnings, and a like 
would increase the 
28 cents. 

Just what effect war conditions will 
have is problematical as yet. It is one 
of the “big four” producers entering 
into an agreement to sell their export- 
able output to Britain and France. A 
reasonable return comparable with 
peace times is expected, but it remains 
to be seen if the demand will greatly 
exceed the present production. Metal 
prices are likely to rise but no extra- 
ordinary profits can be anticipated. 
The extent of Canada’s output of 
base metals will largely be governed 
by the Dominion’s refining capacity. 
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BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have a good deal of Braziliar 
Traction stock and of course I watch 
the market on it and 
recently it has been showing unusual 
actwity. Can this? I’ve 
come to you quite often in the past 
and have never been disappointed, 
and I want to thank you for the ser- 
vice you are giving. 

We 0. ins 

Chief reason for the activity of 
Brazilian Traction on the market is 
the improving trade relaticas be- 
tween Brazil and the United 
Recently Brazil placed an order for 
$6,000,000 worth of railroad equip- 
ment in the United States and almost 
coincident with the contract it was 
announced that the South American 
republic had purchased $3,000,000 
worth of gold from the U.S. Treasury 
under the 1937 agreement whereby 
$6,000,000 of U.S. gold was made 
available for exchange purposes. 

These transactions do not mean 
that there will be any direct or im- 
mediate change in the exchange situa- 
tion as far as Brazilian Traction is 
concerned, for their purpose is to 
facilitate trade with the United States 
rather than to permit the transfer of 
funds for dividends, but the fact that 
some effort is being made to rehabili- 
tate Brazilian trade is encouraging. As 
you probably know, the fundamental 
need is for a_ strengthening and 
diversification of the Brazilian econ- 
omy, both by building up an export 
surplus and by establishing domestic 
industries. In the latter respect, it 
is encouraging to note that U.S. Steel 
is considering the construction of a 
$30,000,000 plant in Brazil. 


very closely 


you explain 


Ottawa, Ont. 


States. 


Oil Men 


tion of Mr. LeSueur, it would appear 
that the money for building the pipe- 
line to the head of the Lakes is al- 
ready available. It would also appear 
that both the Dominion and Alberta 
governments are also _ interested. 
While details were not disclosed, it 
was suggested that the Alberta gov- 
ernment would place royalties re- 
ceived on oil going through the pipe- 
line to eastern markets in a suspense 
account, and if there was any deficit 
on pipeline operations, this money 
would be used to make it up. The 
Dominion government and the opera- 
tors would also be a party to the 
scheme, but just how was not dis- 
closed. 
+ 

As this is written, a new large area 
in the central part of the Turner 
Valley field has been proven oil pro- 
ductive by the Anglo No. 8 and the 
Argus Royalt: The Ang'o No 
8 well is definitely on production, and 
the Argus Royalties well is being 
brought into production by the swab- 
bing or bailing method, as there is no 
high-pressure or booster gas available 
in that area to help the well 
itself or cause it to flow. 





tine well 





clear 


a 

The Royalite No. 4< 
in the north end of the field, a short 
distance southeast of the Home No 
2 well, is drilling around 7,900 feet. 
This is much deeper than was anti- 
cipated, and according to geologists, 
indicates that the producing area is 
almost certain to be very narrow in 
the north end of the field. If such 
should prove to be the case, it will 
mean that a lot of acreage formerly 
considered to be oil producing in this 
area will now be 
structure and of no value 

. 

The Brown Consolidated Jumping 
Pond is drilling around 6,200 feet, and 
is expected to contact the lime within 
the next few hundred feet. As this 
is written, the Browns are 
pleased with the results so far. 

* 

The following companies are very 
favorably affected as a result of the 
Argus and Anglo No. 8 tests: Anglo- 
Canadian, Royalite, Southwest Pet- 
roleums, Calmont Oils, Foothill Oils, 
Davies Petroleums, Sun Ray Pet- 
roleums and Okalta Oils. 

. 

A report from Franco Oils states 
that storage tanks are all filled at 
its Lloydminster and Vermilion wells, 
and that further storage equipment 
is en route to the field. The com- 
pany’s three wells presently drilling, 
namely Colony Franco No. 1, Franco- 
Battleview No. 1 and Franco Card- 
ston No. 2, are all drilling below 500 
feet. 


3 well, located 


classed as off- 


very 


~ 

Grease Creek Petroleums well is 
reported to have contacted the grit 
bed formation at around 5,000 feet 
The lime contact is expected at from 
6,500 to 7,000 feet. This test is being 
financed jointly by Imperial Oil Ltd. 
and Grease Creek Petroleums Ld. 











New Issue 
* * 
Province of Ontario 
34%% Bonds, due November 1st, 1947 
Strength of the security under- 
lying Province of Ontario Bonds 
is evidenced by the wealth of 
Price: 99.50 assets and productive capacity 
¥ within the Province. In the latest 
and interest, ae yo 
‘eldi : year officially reported, gross 
€ « c 7 : - = 
yielding 3.32 value of production amounted 
to more than $2 billion or over 
45% of the total for the Domin- 
ion, 
Orders may be telephoned or telegraphed 
y * ‘ 

Wood, Gundy & Company 
Toronto Limited nnipeg 
Montreal Ottawa Vancouver 
London, Eng Hamilton London, Ont 

fe | 
After Dark 
Nightfall sets the background for another social season Against 
this fashionable panorama, gentlemen of affairs, suave and assured 
lend distinction to the occasion. 
In the matter of Formal clothes, Levy Bros. tailoring skill reaches 
its zenith—deftly weaving individuality with exclusiveness. Wé« 
invite you to visit us and inspect the newest materials correct { 
evening wear. . 
60 WEST KING STREET 
TORONTO 


HELPFUL TO 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Progressive business men are 
welcomed by this Bank. Their 
knowledge of the business plus this 


Bank’s 83 years of experience in 


helping many 


small businesses 


achieve large success is a combi- 


nation which will bring successful 


results. 


“BANK=TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 


639] 


DOW THEORY COMMENT 


Air mail letters discussing the trends of the Market 


as im plied by the movements of “The Averages” 


Send for Free Copy of Latest Letter 


ROBERT RHEA 


(Author of “The Dow Theory’) 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


@UBSTANTIAL improvement in 

earnings and liquid position is re- 
ported by the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Limited, for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1939. Operating profits and 
net earnings for the year were the 
since 1929, with net after all 
charges equal to $4.28 a share on the 
Class A preference stock before al- 
lowance for participation with com- 
mon, and after allowing for 
cipation to $1.66 per share on the 
Class A preferred and to 96c per share 
on the common. Net profit for the 
vear was $394,023, against a net loss 
in the previous year of $165,731. Sur- 
plus carried into the new year 
amounted to $448,950, against $16,942 
at July 31, 1938 

The company’s liquid position re- 
flects the profitable operations for 
the year and the recovery of $482,872 
insurance re the Kenora mill fire loss 
Net working capital during the period 
increased from $341,339 to $1,323,789. 
Current assets, as defined by the trust 
deed securing the company’s bonds, 


dest 


parti- 


Maple Leaf Milling 





amounted to 53, 








$3,290,810 while irrent abilities 
show a reduction from $2,949.4 
$1,696,548 

In his remarks shareholders 
D. C. MacLachlan, 
that the year’s 


¢ 


president States 


profit was the 


argest 


the company has earned in many 
years; better volume was obtained i 
both domestic and export markets 
and in other respects, certain con 
ditions, which cannot be depended 


upon to prevail in future wert 
more favorable than last 
the outbreak of war there 
an increased demand for flour, and 
the company’s Port Colborne mil}, 
which is the largest in the British 
Empire, is now operating at capacity 
While it is difficult to know, at this 
stage, what demands for flour will 
arise as a result of the war, it is the 
feeling of the directors that the com- 
pany enters the new year in a mueh 
stronger position, both financially 
and technically, to meet all possible 
emergencies. , 


years 
year. Since 


nas been 
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SATURDA 


CONCERNING INSURANCE 





Safety Work Pays Dividends 


BY GEORGE GILBERT 


Since the insurance companies first began to introduce safety 
education and safety devices in industry, the number and 
severity of occupational injuries have been greatly reduced, 
with a corresponding reduction in insurance costs. 


Despite the savings already effected, there is no question that 
excellent monetary returns may be realized from a further ex- 
tension of good accident prevention work. When the need has 
been made apparent by past accidents or by an inspection of 
the plant, outlay for machine guards, building repairs, safety 


education and safeiy devices will be money well spent. 


YHEN employers are asked to con 


sider accident prevention measures 


on a dollar and cents basis, they 
naturally want to know how mucl 
money should be invested in a safety 
program for their plants or factories 
and what returns may be expected 
under average or normal circun 
stances. 

In a_ recent iddress before the 


PRATTE & CO. 


LIMITED 


Insurance Brokers and 
Average Adjusters 


222 Hospital Street 
MONTREAL 
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Excess of Loss » Average Loss 


War, Riots and Civil Commotion 
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WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Co. 
ORGANIZED IN 1896 — 

$2,234,188.78 

1,057,853.38 


711,560.00 


Assets 
Surplus 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 


INSIST ON SECURITY — 
Then place ir insurance or 
the basis of Broad Coverage 
and Favorable Rate and 
save money I your Fire 
Pren 


ims 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man 


Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont 


Branches at 
Saskatoon, 


Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, 
Moncton. 


Edmonton, 
Montreal and 


—2000 Agents Across Canada— 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty 
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Greater New York Safety Council, 
Mr. Edward R. Granniss, director of 
the industrial engineering division of 
the National Conservation Bureau 
undertook to answer these questions 
He showed that the amount an em- 
ployer actually pays for an occupa 
tional accident, after all the incidental 
costs are included, is about five times 
the sum that is charged off on the 
S as edical and compensation 
costs Thus a 10 per cent reduction 
n the frequency of accidental injuries 
Ss equal e said r cent interest 
n $20,000 f 1) employees. 
| ri it ti er in the case 
rf lividual employer, it is neces- 
a rst, how much ac- 
S ntly sting, and 
S¢ ir the i nts and 
sts ’ ) duced 
rse, the costs arising 
t \\ en's Compensation 
\ known fr year to 
I t e other and often 
iter expenditures involved when 





Ss l In some cases there 

st ition and maintenance 

s, rehabilitation work. 

1 t sually ny ves some 

ss m the injured person as 


] Y ry j t y L- 
Lhere S alSoO very ilKely tO De Dreak- 


spoil- 


and 
the many 
accident is 
I u pointed out that a 
known authority, Mr. H. W 
is estimated, after a coun- 
ry-wide = study ncluding several 
industrial accidents, that 
ondary approxl- 

amount of the 
compensation 


or tools 





To trace 


costs are 
the 


anda 


itely four times 
combined medical 
‘Ss an example of how accidents 
the 
who started 
i connection in an overhead 

inction box He utilized a _ light 
| appened to be on 
rather pre- 
his screwdriver 
footing and fell, 
iffold to overturn so 
iat it struck an instrument panel. 


gauges were broken 


St inexpected expenses, case 


$ ed f an electrician 





balanced 
when 
he lost his 


l expensive 
nage was done. 
In the fall the employee broke his 
which involved medical and com- 
The 
other mechanical 
the scaffold 
An extra man had 
the time the 
in was from 
there 


costs, 


pensation costs of $305 cost of 
gauges ind 
falling 
yunted to S730 
to be hired during 
away 
and 
is $30 in other miscellaneous 
making an accident cost of 
the regular legal 
jlant’s accident 


the st item listed in 


the jot it a st of $180, 
$940 in 
iddition to costs. 
records 


this case was 


Yearly Accident Bill 


It is possible, it is claimed, to arrive 
a se estimate of how 
i lents are costing In any one 
n If edical and compensation 
sts for a year amount to $500, there 
bat in accident bill of some 
$2,500 being paid, whether the fact is 
iulized or not This furnished the 
first of the data needed to judge how 
h should be spent for accident 
ention. If by the xpenditure of 
Sz ( n safet easures all accidents 
ild be stopped, the employer would 
joubt consider that he had made 
. i stment 

s noted that ntensive safety 
activities were naugurated by the 
Stee Corporation many years 
ig ind that in a period of twenty- 
f irs the rate of serious and fatal 
u lents in tt yperations of all its 
liary companies was reduced 
re than 50 per cent. It is estimated 
that in that time more than 70,000 
nen have thus been saved from 

sé Jus injury or death 
If a tlue of $5,000 is placed on 
each one of these bad accidents, there 


saving of 
esti- 
spent 1912 
the promotion of 
Deducting this $26,- 

$350,000,000 


snown a 
$350,000,000 
that it 


$26,000,000 in 


total monetary 
The 


has 


corporation 


mates since 


some 


safety 


measures 


000.000 from the pre- 


iously mentioned shows a net 


Saving 


‘ff over three hundred million dollars 
. Another case is cited in which ac- 
dent prevention work has also paid 
good dividends—-that of the United 
States Rubber Company. In 1923 the 
company had more than 1,000 lost- 
time accidents. At the end-of eleven 
years, the number had been reduced 
to 165. Accident costs, it is pointed 
out, have been reduced from 60 cents 
for each $100 of payroll to 37 cents 


per $100. With an annual payroll of 
from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000, it is 
not difficult to figure the saving. A 


place him at 





W. LOCKWOOD MILLER, who has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager for Canada of the Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California, with 
Canadian head office at London. He 
is the son of J. W. Miller, the Occi- 
dental’s general manager for Canada, 
and was born at Winnipeg. He holds 


the degrees of B.Sc. in business ad- 
ministration and LL.B. and since 
graduation in 1933 has been actively 


the 


engaged in practice of the law. 


of 25 
amounts to 
these direct 
the total 


would 


rate reduction 
on $20,000,000 
vear, and, if 
but one-fifth of 
annual = saving 
$250,000. 


cents per $100 
$50,000 a 
costs were 
the 


amount to 


costs, 


Affects Production 


Another result of the installation 
and maintenance of safety devices and 
regulations in a plant is not to be 
overlooked. Usually when anything is 
done to reduce the frequency or ser- 
iousness of accidents, it also increases 
production. For instance, where light- 
ing systems have been revamped be- 
cause of bad accident records, the 
result has often been not only fewer 
mishaps but greater work out- 
put and improved accuracy. 

In order to bring the figures of ac- 
cident costs and possible savings down 
to a average, data available 
at the United States Bureau is utilized. 
From that data it is estimated that 
the total amount of compensation 
paid to injured workers in the United 
States is about $240,000,000 a year, 
With an additional $72,000,000 paid 
for hospital treatment and medical 
aid. This makes a total of $312,000,- 
000 incurred for approximately 2,107,- 
000 injuries among an 
estimated 20,000,000 workers covered 
under compensation laws. Thus the 
cost under compensation laws may be 
estimated at $148 for each compen- 
sable injury, to which is added legal 
and administration costs, bringing the 


also 


basis of 


compensable 


total direct cost of the average com- 
pensable injury up to $246. As pre- 
viously shown, this is only one-fifth 


of the cost to the employer, so that 
the total for an average 
pensable injury is $1,230. 
Dividing the number of workers, 
20,000,000, by the number of injuries, 
2,107,000, it is found that on the aver- 
age there is one compensable injury 
a year for each ten workers, or ten 
such injuries for each 100 workers. 
At $1,230 for each accident, the ex- 
pected cost 


cost com- 


of compensable accidents 
to the employe1 
is $12,300 a 


in an average plant 
year for each 100 em- 
ployees on his payroll. A 10 per cent 
reduction in accident frequency would 
thus represent an annual saving of 
about $1,250 for each 100 employees. 


Life Companies and 
Foreign Exchange 
Control 


(THE recently established Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 
has officially passed a general regula- 


tion authorizing Canadian life insur- 
ance companies to carry on their 
business in United States and other 
countries in the ordinary manner 
vithout special permits from. the 
Board 

The companies have been advised 
that, without any reservation what- 
soever, they will be allowed to re- 
ceive premium and other payments 


and to meet all contractual payments 
ncluding operating expenses. In short, 


companies whose operations come 
vithin the jurisdiction of the Ex- 
change Control Board will be allowed 
to carry on their business just as if 
the Board did not exist. 
ee 

| . 

Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


Would you mind telling me whether 


or not the North American Accident 
Insurance Company, Newark, N.J., is 
licensed to do business in Canada 


ind the Province of Quebec. Is it a 


ty do business with? 
, & Ma Que 
North American Insur- 
nce Company of Chicago, IIl., with 
branch office at Newark, N.J., is not 
licensed in Canada and has no deposit 
with the Government here for the 
protection of Canadian policyholders 
In case of a claim, payment could not 
be enforced in the local courts; the 
claimant would have to take proceed- 
ings in the United States, which would 
a serious disadvantage 


safe company 
Sherbrooke, 


Accident 
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so far as getting his money was con- 
cerned, 

That is why it pays to insure only 
with companies that are regularly 
licensed in Canada and which have 
deposits with the Government here 


for the exclusive protection of Can- 
adian policyholders. In that event, 
payment of all valid claims can be 
readily enforced in .the local courts 
if necessary. 
e 

Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

As a subscriber, will you inform 


me which of the following companies 
are safe for fire insurance: 
1. General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Company of Perth, 
Scotland. 
2. Canadian 
Company. 


General Insurance 


3. Dominion of Canada General In- 
surance Company. 
4. Dominion Fire Insurance Com- 


pany (of Massie Renneck group.) 
G. H. W., Ottawa, Ont. 

All four companies referred to are 
safe to insure with. They all operate 
under Dominion registry and super- 
vision, and are regularly licensed for 
the transaction of fire insurance in 
this country. They maintain assets 
in Canada in excess of their Canadian 
liabilities, and all claims are readily 
collectable. 

They have deposits with the Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa for the exclusive 
protection of Canadian policyholders, 
as follows: General Accident Fire and 
Life Assurance Corporation, of Perth, 
Scotland, with Canadian head office at 
Toronto, $698,723; Canadian General 
Insurance Company, with head office 
at Toronto, $278,260; Dominion of 
Canada General Insurance Company, 
with head office at Toronto, $299,284; 
Dominion Fire Insurance Company, 
with head office at Toronto, $110,000. 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 

For eight years I 
miums on three one 
endowment policies. Now I am 
approached by the district manager 
to convert my policies into a pension 
bond. I know nothing about pension 
bonds. Would you advise me concern- 
ing this change as to whether it would 
be to my advantage. I have no de- 
pendents yet I am unwilling that such 
investments as I have, do not accrue 
to my heirs. The endowment policies 
were taken out as a means of saving 
money. I must admit that the divi- 
dends from the policies so far have 
been a disappointment—about $40 per 
policy over the period of eight years. 
I would appreciate any advice that 
you may give. 

B. R. L., Welland, Ont. 

My advice is to maintain your pres- 
ent endowment policies in force until 
they mature, at which time you could 
utilize the proceeds to purchase an 
annuity or other securities to provide 
an income for your later years or for 
any other purposes which might then 


have paid pre- 
thousand dollar 
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minimum cost. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


DEPENDABLE «- brotection 
SECURITY 


This outstanding Western Com- 
pany operates in exact compliance 
with the Dominion Insurance Act. 
Investments are selected for safety 
and risks are carefully chosen, pro- 
viding ‘‘Portage’’ policyholders 
with dependable security at 
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best meet your requirements. Should 
you die in the meantime, your heirs 
would benefit to the extent of the full 
amount of the endowment policies. 

That is the way in which I believe 
you can get the most value for your 
money. Should a time arrive, how- 
ever before the policies mature when 
the provision of an income for your- 
self becomes of prime importance 
rather than leaving anything to your 
heirs, you could then utilize the ex- 
isting cash values of the policies for 
such a purpose. 


Advertising Can Help 
to Win the War 


A speech by Spalding Black, Canadian Industries Ltd. executive, 
to the Montreal Advertising and Sales Executives Club. 


GREAT many of us are assoc- 
iated with companies that are 
spending and have spent considerable 
sums of money on advertising. Will 
this same amount of money continue 


to be spent? Will the amount be 
increased, or will it be drastically 
curtailed? The men and women in 


Canada who have the responsibility 
of advising management and aiding 
management to arrive at a wise de- 
cision in this matter, have now a 
very fine opportunity to perform a 
most constructive service, by strong- 
ly emphasizing the valuable contribu- 
tion that sound, well-considered ad- 
vertising can make to the present 
and future welfare of their own com- 
panies, as well as to the welfare 
of the country at large. 

As the public mouthpiece of most 
companies, advertising can now per- 
form several functions of extreme 
importance. 


(1) Advertising can now _ sound, 
and should sound, a clear, definite 
keynote on company policy. ‘“Busi- 
ness as usual.” “You can buy the 
things you are accustomed to buy 
just the same as before the war.” 


This statement of policy now should 
help to allay fear; should go far to- 
wards stopping panicky hoarding; and 
should work to the creation of a feel- 
ing of stability in the public mind. 
Advertising can give a strong 
lead to the thinking and approach of 
salesmen. Under present conditions 
every salesman has a serious problem 
in calling on his customers. Either 
they are too busy to talk to him be- 
they have so much business 
don’t know how to handle it, 
or they have no business and are 
wondering what’s wrong with the 
world. A strong, consistent advertis- 
ing policy at this time gives confi- 
dence and perspective, and should im- 
prove the working effectiveness of 
salesmen. 

(3) The maintaining of normal ad- 
vertising expenditure now is the best 


(2) 


cause 
they 





possible insurance policy that com- 
panies will secure their required vol- 
ume of sales and maintain, for the 
present and the future, the earning 
power of the capital invested in the 
enterprise. 

(4) Advertising can be considered 
and is, in fact, a strong propaganda 
drive on the part of business to main- 
tain normal ways of living and to 
keep up Canadian morale. 

As we are all well aware, war to- 
day is fought not only with tanks, 
machine guns and aeroplanes at fight- 
ing fronts, but it is also fought with 
propaganda and advertising behind 
the fronts. By the leaflet raids on 
Germany which apparently are a 
nightly occurrence, the high war 
strategists have given us an excel- 
lent pattern to follow—a clear, truth- 
ful story, repeatedly distributed over 
wide areas in Germany. They believe 
that inevitably a weakening of Ger- 
man morale wiil be secured through 
this effort. 

Advertising in Canada can carry on 
its leaflet raids to the homes of Can- 
adian men and women, not to weaken 
but to strengthen morale. Our ad- 
vertising leaflet messages should 
build confidence—confidence in the 
soundness of our organizations, in 
our ability to maintain our normal 
high standard of living even during 
war time-—-and they should work to 
create a state of mind in which Can- 
adians may carry on their lives and 


spend their money very much as 
usual. 

Irrespective of how large an ex- 
peditionary force may go abroad, 


even if this number reaches a quar- 
ter of a million, there still will be 
over eleven million people in Canada 
who must be fed, clothed, amused, 
transported, whose lives must con- 
tinue actively and constructively if 
we are to do our part to win the war 
in which we are now engaged. 

Are We In A Sellers Market and is 
there now no need for advertising be- 
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cause we will 
we can handle? 


get all the business 

If we get into the full swing of a 
sellers market there will be less temp- 
tation to curtail advertising expend- 
itures on the score of economy, but 
experience shows us that sellers mar- 
kets only have a limited duration and 
intense competition rapidly rises. As 
was the case in the last war, we are 
likely to see various products step 
out from comparative obscurity to 
become leaders in their field. Others 
who were leaders will sink into obliv- 
ion. Although business will be zood 
undoubtedly, competition will be ex- 
tremely keen. Therefore no adver- 
tiser who is operating an established 
and continuing business can afford 
to leave his flank unprotected. Far 
seeing judgment is needed to maintain 
at all times the required effort to 
keep one’s place in the field. A sel- 
lers market does produce heavy orders 
but it also produces accelerated com- 
petition. The need for advertising 
certainly does not disappear under 
these circumstances. 


What will be the effect of the war 
on hand-to-mouth buying policies? 

I think this question has already 
been partially answered by events. 
Hand to mouth buying has, in many 
lines, been replaced by a scramble to 
get stock. This scramble, as a matter 
of fact, has defeated its own purpose, 
because it has helped create the very 
shortage and high prices—fears of 
which inspired the scramble. 

I should think that commodity 
prices will tend to level off as we see 
supplies in better perspective to de- 
mand. Certain commodities will in- 
evitably be higher and scarcer because 
of war needs—others could easily re- 
main at or near present levels—unless 
panic buying forces them up unnat- 
urally. 

To end up, How Can Advertising 
Help Win the War? First: If product 
advertising continues to be used 
intelligently, and still bears a reason- 
able relation to sales objectives, it 
can do a job in maintaining a normal 
beat in business. This is important to 
winning the war because our business 
machine is capable of greatly expand- 
ed war efforts if the changes to it 
are carefully planned. In general, 
however, the new business should be 
thought of as superimposed over ex- 
isting business, except where Govern- 
ment priority decides otherwise, and 
we must be careful not to wreck the 
peacetime ability of our business ma- 
chine because we shall need it when 
the war is over. 

Secondly: Advertising can help win 
the war by supplying leadership and 
inspiration to the country as a whole, 
by reflecting in advertising a calm 
confidence in our future progress, 
which will contribute very materially 
to the national morale. This possibly 
will be advertising’s greatest contri- 
bution. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


Goebbels’ Hamburg World Economic 


Archives releases this account of 
German exports and imports in the 


area: 
EXPORTS 
Old Reich 


IMPORTS 
Old Reich 


1938 1936 1938 1936 

Bulgaria 56.4 17.6 84.3 57.6 
Yugoslavia | 118.0 Tha 107.9 Tou 
Rumania 148.8 103.6 140.4 92.3 
Czecho-Slov. 135.6 139.0 129:7 - 1it9 
Hungary 110.0 83.0 109.7. 93.4 
Austria 108.5 76.6 
Total 568.8 558.9 572.0 507.0 
It was with Rumania, Germany’s 


best customer and supplier, that the 


system of trade through export sur- 
plus originated. Against cash pay- 
ments at slightly higher prices, and 


free-exchange, offered by the French, 
British, Swiss, Belgians, and Amer- 
icans in the Balkans, Germany came 
to control in 1938 40% of Rumania’s 
imports and 26.5% of her exports, as 
reported by London’s Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. The amounts 
of total trade in the Balkan coun- 
tries which are held by Germany, 
according to a quotation from 
Hansard in the British House of 
Commons follow: 


Imports from Exports to 


Greater Greater 

Germany Germany 
Bulgaria 57.9% 63.6% 
Greece 41.1 43.2 
Yugoslavia 50.0 19.9 
Rumania 18.5 35.9 
Turkey 51.3 47.3 
Hungary 48.1 50.1 
Blocked Marks 

These German export bargainings 


were made possible by Dr. Schacht’s 
blocked marks for foreign trade. 
There are more than seventeen kinds 
of blocked currency, of which the 
two most important are ‘Foreigners’ 
special accounts for payment in Ger- 
many (ASKI)” and ditto “for transit 
merchants (transit ASKI).” These 
various segregations of marks are put 
to special ‘uses’ inside Germany, and 
the uses are changed frequently 
without notice. If a person owns 
marks whose uses are narrowly re- 
stricted to payments for goods which 
are not in great demand, he must sub- 
mit to a discount of one-half to two- 
thirds on his marks before he can 
sell them at all. If the discount on a 
particular category increases at a 
time when Funk, Schacht’s successor, 
does not want an increase, Funk sim- 
ply assigns additional ‘uses’ to the 





Lost Trade in Europe 
Outruns Nazi Gains 


(Continued from Page 11) 


category, thus making it appeal to 
a wider market and restoring its 
price. 


In blocked marks good for machin- 
ery which built R.I.M.M.A., Rumania’s 
most modern steel works, Germany 
paid Rumania double the world price 
for wheat and oil. German chemical 
firms such as IJ. G. Farben introduced 


the cultivation of soy beans and 
other crops for which the principal 
market was German. Balkan coun- 


tries have thus been tied to Germany 
with a double bond—as a market for 
their products and as debtors unable 


to liquidate their debts except by 
exports. 

There are British, French, and 
American interests in Rumania, yet 


as this is written, Rumanian trade 
proceeds according to a German plan 
to increase Rumanian production, as 
well as take heed of Rumania’s in- 
ternal needs, and of the country’s 
desire for trade with other countries. 
Mixed German-Rumanian companies 
for the production of and tex- 
tiles are at work. Rumania is being 
paid off in German armaments, and 
communications and public utilities 
equipment. 


ores 


A Typical Case 


Karl R. Bopp, of the economic staff, 
University of Missouri, describes a 
typical case of business handled in 
this way: 

A German exporter offers an Amer- 


ican firm (for the sake of illustra- 
tion) goods priced at 500 RM., or 
$200 at the present mark quotation 
of 40c. The American says the price 


is too high. He will pay only $175. 
The German exporter goes to his 
foreign exchange bureau and explains 
his difficulty. The bureau permits 
him to receive $100 in cash, equal to 
250 RM. of nominal value. The Amer- 
ican importer is then notified of 
another owner of a blocked account 
in Germany who will sell him a 
cheque for the necessary 250 RM 
remaining, at 30c each, or $75. The 
owner of the blocked marks is willing 
to sell at a discount because he can- 
not get his money out of Germany. 
Thus the German gets his 500 RM., 
the American gets his German goods 
for $175, and the owner of the blocked 


account gets $75 cash for a $100 
cheque on which he would other- 


wise realize nothing at all. 

Change the dollars to roubles and 
you have the method being used in 
trade with Russia. 

Much of Hungarian industry is 
competitive with German. Hungary 
holds a quarter of the world’s baux- 
© 


The instant you lift the receiver of 
your telephone and ask for or dial 
Long Distance, the coast-to-coast 
circuits of the Trans-Canada Tele- 
phone System are placed at your 
disposal. There is no uncertainty 
about establishing connections. . . 


TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


no delay in completing the call 
... and the bill, when you get it, 
will be surprisingly small. 









ite ore, right on Hitler’s doorstep. 
Italian, British, and American com- 
petition is small, but the Allies and 
America hold two-thirds of Hungary’s 
national debt. 

Rumania too has English, French, 
and American interests. Royal Dutch- 
Shell, second largest oil company in 
the world, with headquarters in Ber- 
lin, has succeeded in buying a quar- 
ter of the Rumanian oil industry. 
The Resita, Copsa Mica, and Cugir 
metal works, once Czech, are now 
German. Belgium and Italy hold im- 
portant Rumanian electrical and tim- 
ber rights. Britain participates in 
the small Banque Anglo-Romana, 
Banque Chrissoveloni, and Bank of 
tumania. French interests are in 
textiles, glass, and gold mining, and 


the French have the most import- 
ant trade agreements next to Ger- 
many’s. 

Yugoslavia 


The French Mines de Bor (copper) 
and British lead mines at Trepca aré¢ 
Yugoslavia’s most important 
concessions. When the Credit 
financial ring failed, 
German finance to 


foreign 
Anstalt 
Yugoslavia left 
join the sterling 


block, but great increases of Ger- 
man capital have poured in _ since 
1936. This year Germans were par- 


ticularly active in buying up con- 
cessions. The Yugo Ceska and Maut- 
ner textile works are German. The 
Schicht-Lever soap works are 
man and British. The French have 
La Dalmatienne electric stations, the 


Ger- 


Smith-Meunier pulp works, Trboylje 
coal mines and Yasenitza wagon 
works. 3ritain owns the Vickers 
wagon works, Beslina gold mine, 
Drina mining corporations (English 
companies have purchased about 15 
mining fields), the Allied Banking 


Corporation, and “Radio a.d.,” a sub- 
sidiary of Marconi telegraph. Stand- 
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ard Oil and Shell also have refineries. 

Albanian trade is almost all Ital- 
ian. Turkey is determined to main- 
tain its independence by avoiding 
foreign financial entanglements as 
much as_ possible. 3ulgaria, whose 
capital is largely 3elgian, Swiss, 
French, and American, nevertheless 
deals largely with the Nazis. 

3ritish commercial policy is to main- 
tain and enlarge the trade with the 
free-exchange Allied countries which 
states, fearful of the results 
of Nazification, are seeking. One 
method is to raise the exchange value 
of sterling and other free currencies, 
through paying exporters a premium 
over the official rate for their free- 
exchange, or by permitting a wide 
range of “private compensation” 
trade with free-exchange countries, 
exporters allowed to sell for 
what they can get. Encouraging signs 
of anti-German tendencies are in 
effect the taxes on their 


these 


being 


own exports 


to Germany which some _ countries 
are imposing in order to subsidize ex- 
ports to free-exchange countries 
Rumania pays subsidies out of its 
budget on wheat, timber, and cattle 


for free-exchange 

Germany dictates the 
mark to Hungary, but Yugoslavia has 
let the mark slip to a slight discount 


German Some 


export 


value of its 


n spite of shes 
countries adopt the direct step of re- 
stricting their exports to Germany to 
their total ex- 
Turkey especially 
from reselling Turkish pro- 


t 


a set percentage of 


ports. has stopped 
Germany 
duce at 
foreign cash 

The situation is that trade of the 
free-exchange co h as Brit- 
ain and France was being maintained 
in the teeth of the German trade dri\ 


higher prices abr yad to ge 
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GERMANY’'S TRADE BALANCES 


(in millions of 





Holland Imports 
Exports 
Belgium-Luxembourg Imports 
Exports 
Denmark Imports 
Exports 
Norway Imports 
I xports 
Sweden Imports 
Exports 
Finland Imports 
Exports 
Esthonia Imports 
Exports 
Latvia Imports 
Exports 
Lithuania Imports 
Exports 
Poland Imports 
Exports 
Total 
Export 
+ Import 
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ecurity Markets 


Too Artificial? 


Page 11) 


(Continued from 


developed in the stock 
because the absorption by 
the government of several hundred 
million dollars a year from the 
pockets of the people would have to 
be at the cost of their living standards 
and consequently to the detriment of 
all forms of business and profits. A 
pay-as-you-go policy means 
merely a diversion of output from 
goods normally consumed to 
used in war, and consequently there 
are less normal goods to go round 

On the other hand if total produc- 
increased, it may provide 


now being 


market, 


purely 


those 


tion can be 
the necessary 
greater proportion of those normally 
used. This of course is the desirable 
goal, but it demands an expansion of 
credit. A government which is in 
good shape financially can be the 
borrowing medium for this 
but when it has already 
certainly the 


war goods and also a 


purpose, 

over- 
borrowed, as is case 
with our governments in Canada, 
then its role is not so easy. The 
control of exchange has’ thrown 
gloom rather than hope into our pic- 
ture of war finance, not so much be- 
cause of what it means at present, as 
through what it implies for the 
future. 


Value of Expansion 


The effort undoubtedly will be to 
create an atmosphere of business ac- 
tivity and of reasonable profit, even 
though a large share of the profits 
will revert at once to the govern- 
ment. If Canadian people are to re- 
tain their living standards, then there 
will not be much saving for govern- 
ment loans. Such loans, however, are 
essential to a program of this kind. 


Whatever can be 


achieved 
vay of industrial l 


expansion will be 
end, 
when 
investments 


of material assistance to this 


feel better off 
productive 


because 


they see their 


pe opie 


growing in value, and then they are 
inclined to spend more freely, and 
even to subscribe for government 
loans Any attempt to restrict the 


capital market so as 


funds for 


government 


to react against the success of the 
latter 
This will be especially true if the 


effort to keep down the rates on gov- 


ernment bond is too obvious. These 
rates to date are not compatible with 
a healthy state of business and 


finance In maintain 
the illusion of good credit and cheap 
money, While at the same time try- 
ing to stimulate the industrial world, 
the government is endangering, 
rather than furthering, its financial 
program. And the exchange control, 
by trying to the Canadian 
market from the influence of New 
York, is increasing this danger while 
it superficially appears to be aiding 
in the program 


attempting to 


isolate 


Any move which would restore a 


degree of buying of Canadian securi- 


ties in New York, and of selling in 
Canada, would bring prices into 
better line, make our issues look 


better in the American market, and 
put our own security market in a 
healthier relation with the real state 
of industry and finance. That of 
course would mean a drop in our 
government bond prices in Canadian 
funds, but the sooner this hurdle is 
passed, the better we will be prepared 
for the flotation of a Dominion loan 
at rates which will be really attrac- 
tive to the investor. 
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Economic 


Potentials 


of U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 








This article compares the support which the United States can give 
the Allies, in the supply of munitions, with that which Russia 
can give Germany, and shows that the advantage is all on the 


side of the Allies. 


Russia has no surplus production of importance; the transport diffi- 
culties are great, and Germany has practically no means of 
payment acceptable to Russia. 





THE outstanding economic question 

today is that of the resources of 
the United States and Soviet 
and their relative values to the coun 
tries with whom alignment appears 
possible. 

In considering the position of the 
United States on the eve of the abro- 
gation of the Neutrality Act it is im- 
portant to bear in mind that at least 
10 per cent. of the vast resources 
of the country’s labor is still idle and 
capable of rapidly returning to work 
The same is true of the factory and 
general industrial potential, a large 
part of which may be returned to 
full employment by the stimulation of 
arms orders. What this means in 
terms of effective help for the Allies 
may be made clear by reference to 
the standards of production in_ the 
relevant departments and to the na- 


Lussia, 








ture of trade between Great Britain 
and the United States 
British Imports 
In the half-year to June last Great 
mported from th nited 
1eal 11 million cwt. of wheat, 
vt. of hams, more than 733,000 
vt f tinnea eaches and ears 
more than 800,000 cwt. of lard, 64 mil- 
yn lbs. of tobac » 930,006 entails ol 
stton, 36,400 tons of iron and stee 
. nanufactures, 9,600 tons of un 
NI er, 31,100 tons of ma- 
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Lussia’s 1 O inthracite 
oe produces over 140,000 tons daily, 
1 a +t S a ribout 1,300,000 
S da ind of both these com- 
s du mo f th 




















i t and machin 
1 S 
Storehouse, Workshop 
Ss ar at [ n the ast store- 
se and worksho f the nited 
States t \ iuse ma s lI 
mmeas y greater assistance than 
nen 1 is yotain from 
nt Russia Benevolence” 
this yntext is a necessary word 
1USé S rt ye supposed that 
s sou s as Russia has avail- 
su i t gerent with 
\ Sé AUS S S S npat \ 
gra S ul 1 O I 
sco this art toes not 
xam ) rf rf 
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i t le te t {f the as 
sistance \ S gets from Russia 
Ss so 1 neq her abd ) 
t st rece ttle 
Ss yt i n gold, be 
is as one annot pa 
act goods ecause the 
i s s n ssary fo 
) na th harnessed 
t I tar hine or are sup- 
ng ndis sab ljomestic re- 
n nts. T s nothing else that 
issia wants from Germany 
What Germany wants from Russia 
S Oo ma yn re g iron 
timber 1 ertain cnem- 
cals. No political imped- 
to r of the Russian 
s Cy man appears to Nave 
een irge ) yme ind assum- 
ng that f financial sta vil 
someho ) surmounted, t re re 
mains the major lifficulty of the 
physical transfer of the ymmmodities 
The Baltic Route 
The Balt Sea is on of the three 
hief means of ommunication Dé 


tween Germany and Russia. It has 


various disadvantages In the first 
place it would always be_ possible 
} 

for a preponderating naval power! 
effectively to stop transport through 
the Balti Against such a naval 


manoeuvre there would be only the 


antagonism of a very attenuated Ger 
inless Russia was con- 
tent to deploy her Baltic fleet 
And the Baltic Sea is frozen in the 
Russian area for a 
of the year 

The second waterway 
Black Sea-Danube way, but this 
route could immediately and_ im- 
pregnably be blocked by Turkey 


man sea powel! 
also 
considerable part 


route is the 


Then there are the railways. Now 
that Poland no longer exists as a 
separate and obstructionist entity 


one of the impediments to using the 
railways has been removed. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt that not 
only are the actual rail tracks hope- 
lessly inadequate, but railway equip- 
ment on the Russian side is not cap- 
able of assuming the task of carry- 
ing large quantities. 


According to the latest census 
covering the year 1937-the Russian 
length of railway lines, though great- 
ly increased, is no more than 85,000 
km., while the number of goods 
trucks is 645,900. That bespeaks an 
ibsolute inferiority, and the actual 
disadvantage must be multiplied by 
the enormous distance between the 
German consumptive centres and the 
Russian productive ones 


Russian Production 


These are the main hindrances 
3ut even if there were no hindrances 
at all it is doubtful how far Rus- 
sian economic support would affect 
Germany’s prospects in this war. By 
the United States 


comparison with 


the total Russian production of the 


relevant commodities is not impres- 
sive. Russia’s own census put the out- 
put of coal at 133 million tons in 1938 


3 rl 7 il t 
and the production of rude oil at 


out- 


nearly 29 million tons, while the 


Pls 


nut of pig iron was 15 million tons 


and that of crude steel 18.2 million 


tons 
So far as foodstuffs are concerned, 
self-sufficient and 


Zussia is barely 


s in no position, even Dy asking sacri- 


fices of the people, to achieve any 
serious export. A little wheat, a littl 
barley, about 15,000 tons of butter, 
about 40,000 tons of oil seeds, and 


ibout the same quantity of oil cake, 


‘onstitute the total of her export in 
this category 

If everything went to Germany it 
would make practically no difference 
German situation. German) 
along with her own pro- 
and on the 
butter she 


to the 
‘ould scrape 
juction of wheat, accept- 
d policy of guns before 
ild probably do without the 87,000 


ons of butter which she is importing 


So far as oil seeds are concerned, 
(;ermany imports 1,470,000 tons, so 
that Russia could do very little to 
help in this connection; while of oil 
ake Germany imports 110,000 tons, 


than three times Rus- 
‘commodity 


vhich is more 


f rat 
a’ ota xports yf that 


Iron and Oil 


her pig iron 
own requirements leave no 
f her production of 

Manganese 
she could supply in generous quan- 
tities provided the transport facilities 
vere there. On the major question of 
il it has to be remembered that the 
is the only practicable 


Russia consumes ai 
ind her 


it f 
OUl Ol 





SUI 


2 
ther non-ferrous metals 


whict 


sour 


“¢ 
ye from the point of view of a 


Germany which needs its supplies 
juickly ‘is Baku, which can export 
through the Black Sea. Here again 
t is clear that the ability of Rus- 
sia to assist depends upon the atti- 
tude of Turkey But even given a 
lear Black Sea route it is certain 
that’ Baku could not supply any ser- 


of Germany’s annuai 
war time. 
rather 


ntage 





matte! 
time lag 
Germany could secure huge supplies 
from Russia through the Baltic Sea. 
It is clear that to the general hind- 


easier! 


re asonable 


rances to a full German-Russian co- 
yperation which are mentioned above 
there is also to be added this major 


fact that in order to be of assistance 


to Germany on the scale which Ger- 


many is apparently expecting Russia 
vould need to limit her own con- 
sumption. There is evidence to show 
that the standard of living in Rus- 


sia, as judged by European standards, 


s substantially below the average 


Russian Sacrifice? 


highest legres 


And t is in the 
whether Russia would ever 
order 


even if Germany 


loubtful 
make the national sacrifice in 


to assist Germany, 


vere a willing and prompt payer 
Phat she cannot be, so that on a mat- 
ter of principle alone— not to be con 


used with a matter of 


f 
Russia may be counted out as an effec 
tive economic force 

of war. If the war 
long-term then the influence 
of Russian would become 
apparent. It could never be de 


ide ology 


in the early stages 

develops into a 
battle 

Support 
more 
1Isive 

With America it is radically differ- 
ent. Here there is no transport prob- 
lem of similar gravity The Allies 
command the seas and, although Ger- 
man U-boats and armed raiders may 
sink some proportion of merchant 
shipping, so far as the economic im- 
pact is concerned it is necessary to 
remember that so far we have man- 
aged to make up more than the loss 
by seizing German cargoes. The total 
effective industrial power of the 
United States can be immediately tap- 
ped, and it is more than sufficient to 
supply the needs of the Allies 

ee 


Delnite Mines, subsidiary of Sylvan- 
ite Gold Mines, has placed orders for 
equipment calculated to increase ton- 
nage capacity approximately 25 per 
cent. by early 1940. The. plant is 
operating at 320 tons daily at pre- 
sent. 
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let us keep in mind that the gold 
mines of Canada are producing that 
amount of gold every five to six 
weeks. Not only this, but the output 
from South Africa is several times 
as great as that of Canada. The 
truth is that if the enemy can be so 
heartened by the receipt of seventeen 
tons of gold--how great must be the 
fear of that same enemy as he con- 
templates the vast stream of yellow 
metal flowing from the bowels of 
the earth into the treasury chest of 
the British Empire. 
e 

A great many base metal producing 
enterprises in Canada appear likely 
to escape the misfortune of commit- 
ting themselves to production of cop- 
per, lead and zine at prices fixed by 
purchasing agents of the Ministry of 


Supply. Fixed prices would have 
greatly restricted output and would 
have seriously hindered any move- 


ment toward increase in production 


* 

Let metal producers get a_ high 
price for their product if they can. 
High prices are a springboard toward 
extension of effort. The result would 
be greater supplies of base metals 
for Allied requirements. If such a 
situation permits producers to make 
large profits, there can be no ques- 
tion of such profits being unreason- 
ably large when it is remembered 
that tax imposts recently announced 
at Ottawa preclude any such possibil- 
ity 

. 

For the good of Canada, for the 
welfare of the Allied cause, and in 
the interests of all those financially 
involved, it would be better for indi- 
vidual mines to be left to act separ- 
ately—always adhering to safeguards, 
of course, calculated to assure that 
none of the metal can reach enemy 
hands. 

e 

Wright-Hargreaves, in spite of 
operating on a big scale, is recording 
heavy operating costs. The report 
for the fiscal year ended August 31st 
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showed costs of $6.70 per ton. Added 
to this was a further $2.20 to cover 
taxes and depreciation, thereby mak- 
ing a total operating cost of $8.90 on 
each ton of ore treated. Production 
for the year was $7,828,494. Due to 
the high grade nature of the ore, a 
net profit of $4,044,338 was realized. 
The ore yielded an average of $17.95 
per ton. The mine has produced a 
total of $71,101,000 since first going 
into production in 1921. 
e 

Leitch Gold Mines will pay a divi- 
dend of 2 cents per share on Nov. 
15th. This is the fourth disbursement 
of that amount so far this year. 


e 
Preston East Dome, which was 
brought into production through a 


bond issue of $700,000 subscribed for 
to large extent by brokers and associ- 
ates, has been in production only six 
months yet is already in a _ position 
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to retire the entire bond issue. The 
bonds run until the end of this year. 
This situation suggests the company 
may reasonably be in a position to go 
on a dividend-paying basis by the 
second quarter of 1940. Output in 
September reached $186,137, some- 
what higher than may be considered 
normal for the reason that a larger 
than average amount of high grade 
was milled. 
» 

Young-Davidson has been in pro- 
duction since 1934 and produced $5,- 
189,000 up to Sept. 30th. The ore 
has yielded just $3.32 per ton. The 
company has declared its initial divi- 
dend and will disburse 2 cents per 
share on Nov. 4th. 

se 

Macassa Mines produced $1,720,000 
in the nine months ended Sept. 30. 
This compared with $1,209,500 in the 
first nine months of 1938. 
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eee From Hitlerism Begin Life Again In The West 
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IN THE ST. WALBURG AND LOON LAKE area of northein Sas- 
katchewan and the Tupper region of the Peace River block on the 
Alberta-British Columbia boundary are 300 families, refugees of Hitler- 
ism, who are learning a new life in a new country. 

Former residents of Czecho-Slovakia and the Sudetenland, they 
came to Canada with government assistance to be settled on the land. 
There are about 150 families, with an average of three to a family, in 
each community in the two provinces. 


On the land all summer, they worked hard to harvest crops that 
were seeded by the tenants from whom the land was purchased by the 
government for them. In the St. Walburg district some of these crops 
ran 35 bushels to the acre. 

In the communities can be found doctors, lawyers, journalists, hon 
tory workers and some farmers, all pulling together to make new homes 
and become successful in work that is strange and, to them, hard. 


The refugees have agreed to remain on the land for two years. At 
the end of that time the titles, now held in trust by railway colonization 
branches, will pass to them. Officers in charge of settlement estimate 
that at least 75 per cent will remain on the land after two years. 


These photos show scenes from the Saskatchewan community. 
o Photographs by Ken Liddell, Regina. 
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Helen Jepson ‘‘Has Everything” 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


(PHE American prima donna Helen 

Jepson sang in Eaton Auditorium 
three yvears ago. I did not hear her, 
and I am told her audience was a 
small one. If she suffered disappoint- 
ment then, it was recompensed by 
the overflowing audiences’ which 
greeted her two concerts in the same 
hall last week. 

Her recital joyous surprise 
to me as to many other listeners. We 
had not expected anything so fine in 
expression and personality as 
this voung artist. In the case of most 
prima donnas there come moments 
where one finds the singer rather 
ordinary; but not so with Miss Jep- 
son, who literally “has everything.” 
Like the petroleum industry, she was 
born in Titusville, Pa. After a music- 
il education in Philadelphia’ she 
strode forward on her long and come- 
ly limbs into the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She is tall, fair and graceful, 
ind to supplement a beautiful voice 
is endowed in a rare degree with in- 
telligence, temperament and interpre- 
tative intuitions. Her countenance is 
not merely lovely but mobile, so that 
it exquisitely mirrors the moods of 
the music she Her voice is 
ample in range, rich, full, emotional 
and sufficiently flexible for ordinary 


needs 


was a 


voice, 


sings. 


Even to hackneyed arias she im- 
parts an exclusive, atmospheric indi- 
Viduality Thus while her rendering 
of the Jewel Song from ‘Faust” is 
not a shower of tonal pearls like that 
of Melba, she suggest the in- 
genuousness of a surprised peasant 
girl. The voluptuous ecstasy of 
Louise in ‘Depuis le Jour”; the an- 
ticipatory joy of Nedda singing to the 
birds; the tragic fear of fading beauty 
in the Mirror Song from “Thais” 
all demonstrated her interpretative 
distinction. 


does 


Had Miss Jepson never sung in 
opera at all, her gifts would find 
scope in  song-interpretation. She 


sang.lyrics of many schools and each 


with a sense of its inner meaning. 
Especially fine was a group of Hugo 


Wolf’s racy and pungent lyrics. One 
in which a girl sings merrily about 
her curls; and another about a lively 
little mouse, gave scope to her 
humor; and she was especially radi- 
ant in the little love song “’Tis He.” 
Her rendering of French songs was 
beautiful in finesse, notably atmos- 
pheric in two by Keochlin, ‘“Hiver”’ 
and “Le Matin,” and among her most 
brilliant offerings was a Pastorale by 
Stravinsky. In her opening group 
she showed her grasp of the simpli- 
city of old English songs. One was 
from “The Maid of the Mill,” one of 
the earliest of English operettas, by 
Samuel Arnold (1740-1802). 

One could hardly praise too highly 
the accompaniments of Robert Wal- 
lenborn. As a soloist he is adept in 
modern pianoforte music and was 
impressive in Reger’s “Telemann 
Fugue,” in which the nobility of his 
tone and rare technical powers were 


demonstrated. His most unique 
offering was “Exaltation” by the 
California modernist, Henry Dixon 
Cowell. In Paris Cowell’s innova- 


tions have been well received; and 
he is heralded as a searcher for new 


aesthetic values “who hurls himself 
headlong into a musical _ strato- 
sphere.” In this work, which pos- 


sesses the fascinating rhythm of war 
drums, Cowell demands the use on 
the keyboard of both the clenched 
fist and the elbow. It is due to Mr. 
Wallenborn to say that despite these 
gymnastics his tone was impeccable 


Fine Young Violinist 


The traditional initiative of the 
Women's Musical Club, Toronto, was 
once more demonstrated at its opening 
recital for the present season at Hart 
House Theatre. It was the Canadian 
debut of a remarkable young violin- 
ist, Ossy Renardy, who will later 
make appearances in Western Can- 
ida. He is still very young, and his 
childhood was spent in Vienna. Un- 
questionably he has a genius for his 
nstrument— he is one of those violin- 
ists who are “born, not made,” 
though his magnificent technical 
equipment and dignity of style reveal 

ry fine training. His bowing is in- 
spiring in authority, and his tone is 





WORLD-FAMOUS violinist, Jascha 

Heifetz will make his first visit to 

Toronto in three years when he appears 

at Massey Hall on Wednesday night. 
November 1 





IN AN 


ANNUAL 
that has become almost an institution 
in Toronto, Capt. F. H. Reid, F.R.G.S., 
resumed his weekly Friday night illus- 
trated travelogues when he presented 
“France” in color films at Massey Hall. 


cinematic series 


The weekly series will continue until 


Spring. 


singularly broad, pure and beautful. 
His accomplishments with the left 
hand are such that the effects of 
great virtuosi past and present, like 
Paganini, Wilhelmj, Sarasate, Flesch 
and Kreisler are played with con- 
summate_ ease. His program was 
virtuosic, and he had the good for- 
tune to have the co-operation of 
Gwendolyn Williams at the piano, 
whose share in sonata numbers was 
notably fine. The music of the great 
17th century violinist and composer, 
Arcangelo Corelli, figured largely; 
first a charming Sonata in C minor 
and later the Tartini-Kreisler ‘Var- 
iations on a Theme.” The _ simple 
lyric graces of Schubert’s Sonata in 
D major were captivating; and in 
such showy numbers as the Paganini- 
Wilhelmj Concerto in D major and 
the Sarasate ‘“Zapateado” his skill 
and rhythm were captivating. 


Casavant Societies 


There now exist Casavant Societies 
for the promotion of organ music 
both at Toronto and Montreal; and 
the great French organist Marcel 
Dupré was engaged for the opening 
recitals in each city. The Toronto 
society which last season gave its re- 
citals at twilight on Mondays has 
now changed its schedule to a series 
of Saturday matinées at Eaton Audi- 
torium. The beauty, brilliance and 
ease of M. Dupré’s playing need no 
praise at this late day. At Toronto 
he played in addition to some of his 
own compositions, works by Handel, 
César Franck and Bach, with en- 
thralling grace and fervor of expres- 
sion, and his rendering of Chorales by 
the latter was exalted. In Montreal 
he played on October 24 at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
and by request the program was de- 


voted entirely to his own composi- 
tions. 
At the first broadcast for the 


season by the New York Philhar- 
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MASSEY HALL| 


ILLUSTRATED e 
FRIDAY TRAVELOGUES 


CAPTAIN FRED H, REID, F.R.G.S. 


presents “FRANCE” 


FILMS AND COLOR-DISSOLVING VIEWS 


FRIDAY EVENING, OCT. 27 


Reserved Seats 35c, 50c. General Admission 25c, 





HEIFETZ 


WED. EVE., NOV. 15ST 
(SEATS NOW) 


$1.50 - $2.00 - $2.50 





‘ne GERMAN 


THE 


PEOPLE ARE e 


THINKING! 


WILLIAM PATRICK 


HITLER 


(NEPHEW OF ADOLF HITLER) 


THURS. EVE., NOV. 2N° 
50¢C, 75¢C, $1.00 


SEAT SALE 
MONDAY 





monic Orchestra, John Barbarolli 
gave the world-premiére of a new 
work by the Czech composer, Jaro- 
mir Weinberger, entitled “Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree,” variations 
and fugue based on an old English 
folksong. Weinberger became world- 
famous through the Polka and Fugue 
from “Schwanda the Bagpiper’’ first 
presented at Prague in 1927 when 
he was 31. His note on the genesis 
of his latest composition is compli- 
mentary to King George VI. At a 
small town in France last year he 
witnessed in a movie newsreel 
a picture of the King enjoying 
himself in one of the boys’ camps 
which he founded when Duke of 
York, and participating with the 
lads in a “gesture song.” The 
healthful atmosphere of such a 
scene in a Europe troubled and 
torn by dictators deeply moved 
Weinberger and he made a notation 
of the tune, with the results above 
stated. The new work is stimulating 
and clever, unmistakably from the 
hand that composed “Schwanda.” By 
the way a renowned authority on old 
English music informs me that the 
two subjects of the earlier Polka and 
Fugue bear a close affinity to tunes 
used in Tudor times. 

On October 21 Toscanini with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra conducted 
the premiére of a new symphony in 
one movement by the American com- 
poser Roy Harris, instructor in com- 
position at the Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, N.J. For listeners 
in this country interest attaches to 
the music of Mr. Harris, because he 





THE TOWN TONICS 


Jane Mallett 
Frances Adaskin 


Frederic Manning 
F. J. Mallett 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 


Wed. & Thurs. Nov. 1 & 2 


TICKETS $1.00 





has become an important factor in 
the city’s musical life, and offers 
opportunities for advanced singers. 
There are a few vacancies for men 
in both the tenor and bass sections. 

Yet another choral society has been 
organized in Winnipeg, bearing the 
name of the Metropolitan Choir. Its 
conductor is Herbert J. Sadler, for- 
merly identified with the Philhar- 
monic Chorus. It is at present work- 
ing on a large Christmas production 
of Handel’s “Messiah.” 

Montreal is to have a series of 
monthly “9 o’clocks” of all-Canadian 
character. The first on November 6 
will be a piano recital by Reginald 
Stewart. Later programs will be 
given by the Hart House String Quar- 
tet; Ishbel Mutch, soprano, formerly 
of Regina and now resident’ in 
Montreal; Marcel and Yvonne Hu- 
bert, ‘cellist and pianist, Montreal: 
Gordon Hallett and Clifford Poole, 
duo-pianists, Toronto. 

Brandon, Man., is enjoying a celeb- 
rity series of concerts this year. The 
schedule has already been opened by 
the renowned contralto, Hertha Glatz, 
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In Fashion Interest 


A “knobby” little square-toed pump... destined 
to make fashion history ... absolutely right for your 
country tweeds and town frocks alike . 
your best and truest friend the winter through. 


OWENS & ELMES, Limited 


formerly of the Strasbourg Opera 
Guild. 


Hitler Aids Metropolitan 


According to an announcement by 
Director Edward Johnson there will 
be no “war of ideologies’ in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. That in- 
stitution speaks a universal language 
and the old balance will be main- 
tained in connection with the oper- 
atic repertoire. Hitler, however, has 
helped a bit in the acquisition of art- 
ists. The basso Alexander Kipnis, 
driven out of Vienna, is one of the 
new singers engaged, as is Jarmila 
Novotna, driven out of Prague, who 
will share coloratura roles with Lily 
Pons. 

It is good news that the exquisite 


is the husband of one of the most 
gifted of Canadian pianists, formerly 
Beulah Duffy of Ottawa. He is a 
modernist eager in pursuit of new 
technical devices, but has obviously 
something to say. 


Choruses Are Busy 


The Mendelssohn’ Choir, ~ senior 
choral organization of Toronto, con- 
ducted by Dr. H. A. Fricker, will 
again be the chief feature in a broad- 
cast arranged in conjunction with 
the Canadian Legion, on the evening 
of Armistice Day. In addition to 
patriotic numbers, “The Lord’s 
Prayer, Holst’s “Te Deum,” Healy 
Willan’s “How They So Softly Rest,” 
Elgar’s “Banner of St. George” and 
“O God Our Help in Ages Past” will 


Canadian pianist Gertrude Huntly 
be sung. The Mendelssohn Choir has (Green has returned to the concert 
also been engaged for a Christmas platform, at the season’s first re- 
broadcast. cital of the Vancouver Women’s 


The Bach Choir, Toronto, conduct- 
ed by Reginald Stewart, is busy on 
plans for the season, and Mr. Stewart 
will shortly announce several choral 
and orchestral works to be given. It 


Musical Club. By all accounts she is 
playing with all her old beauty of 
touch and poetry of expression. She 
was one of the last pupils ef the 
great Polish teacher Moszkowski. 
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Black, brown, blue, green or wine 
alligator calf, $19. 


151 Yonge St. at Richmond 
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Come To the 


PYREX 


Sfanod 


OVENWARE 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


ec cece 







FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
OF PYREX OVENWARE’S 


@ It’s going full tilt 
right now! This big “Pyrex Ovenware 
Birthday Party’’! Last year even the big 
new plant couldn’t cope with the rush 
of orders. This year your dealer’s ready! 
IMPORTANT: Standards of Pyrex ware 
quality have been maintained. Pyrex 
Ovenware is protected by a two-year 
replacement offer. 


SMART 
COMBINATION 


LEFT: Here's a 
dandy combina- 
tion! Contains one 
48-oz. double-duty 
casserole with pie 
plate cover, plus 
utility cake dish 
J with handles—8%< 
in. size. Last year 
this would 

have cost $]-34 


$2.25, now 




















RIGHT: Pyrex pie 
plate. 8'/,-in. size, 
old price was 


60¢., now 
CG saeeeks 2k 










RicHT: Round cas- 
serole with knob 
cover, 32-o0z.size, 
old price 
$1.15, now 


eee 


NEW UTILITY CUP SET! 


Six crystal Pyrex ware cus- 
tard cups of new rimless 
design, nested into a per- 
fect little jewel of a gift 
box! For showers, bridge 
parties, and don’t forget 
your own kitchen! Grand 
for custards, individual 
servings or refrigerator 
storage of tidbits. Six 52¢ 
to a set —and only.. 
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HURRY/ YOU CAN'T HAVE 


V : TOO MUCH PYREX WARE/ 


Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 


Sole Canadian Importers and Distributors: 


JOHN A. HUSTON CO., LIMITED 






































THE WORLD PREMIERE of George Bernard Shaw’s latest play “Geneva” will be given at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, 


Toronto, on Monday night, October 30. 


Dealing with the current European scene the presentation is in the hands of 


the Maurice Colbourne-Barry Jones company, currently on Canadian tour. Left, Lawrence Hanray as the “British For 
eign Secretary,” centre, Maurice Colbourne as “Herr Battler” and right, Ernest Borrow as “Signor Bombardone.” 


—Photographs by Ronny Jaques 





THE FILM PARADE 





Hollywood Remembers The Time of Its Life 


N “HOLLYWOOD CAVALCADE” 

the industry presents us with its 
own biography—a genuine Horatio 
Alger epic. Luck, pluck and an hon- 
est ambition to please the people 
who will do it the most good—these 
are the forces that raised Hollywood 
from a starveling nobody to the 
Croesus among industries. It is now in 
a position to look back, as successful 
autobiographers do and reflect that 
those early days were probably the 
happiest time of its life. 

Maybe they’re right at that. There 
is a furious vitality about these early 
comedies reproduced in “Hollywood 
Cavalcade” that is hardly ever seen 
on the screen any more. Every man 
for himself and the devil take the 
plot—that was the simple formula for 
entertainment in the Mack Sennett 
days, a secret that seems to have 
been lost since to everybody except 
the Marx Brothers. The early crud- 
ities have been toned down of course, 
but that is a privilege that every 
autobiographer is entitled to. The 
figures of the Keystone cops don’t jerk 
about in a drizzle of fog as they used 
to in the old days and Alice Faye as 
one of the earliest victims of the cus- 
tard pie era is trim and smart and 
beautifully curled—not in the least 
like the rather frowsy. beauties of 
twenty-five years ago. However, the 
spirit of youthful exuberance hasn’t 
been sacrificed, or even modified, to 
the demands of a politer audience. If 
anything it’s been exaggerated. There 
are probably more custard pies thrown 
in one sequence of “Hollywood Caval- 
cade” than the early movie-goer saw 
during the whole great custard-pie 
era. Alice Faye alone receives fif- 
teen pies, right in the face, and in 
the climax of the pie-throwing se- 
quence an entire set is buried under 
spattered custard and broken pastry. 
It’s a food-commissioner’s nightmare. 


The Old is Best 


As it turns out the Keystone Cops 
and the custard-pie sequences are the 
best part of the picture. This wasn’t 
merely a matter of sentimental 
memory either. Young movie-goers 
to whom Buster Keaton wasn't even 


Relieve “SICK” HEADACHE 
at Once SAFEST FAST WAY 

















Don’t let 
headache, 
neuralgia or 


rheumatic pain 
drag you down for 
hours. 


Avoid strong drugs— 
Get quick-acting Aspirin 
and follow directions above 
for relief often in minutes. 


Don’t run the risks of taking un- 
known or unapproved remedies for 
the relief of headaches, neuralgia, or 
the pains of neuritis and rheuma- 
by following the 
simple directions shown in the pic- 
tures above, anybody can get amaz- 
ing fast relief with Aspirin . . the 
way your own doctor no doubt will 


tism. For just 


approve. 
Ask him about this way. Likely 
he’ll remind you that years ago doc- 
tors started warning the public 


against headache remedies some of 
which are heart depressants and un- 


safe for many persons to take. 


Then he may tell you how Aspirin 
came, And was acclaimed the world 
over by leading men of science as 
safe relief for pain for the normal 


DOES NOT HARM 


ASPIRI 


THE HEART 


person to use . 
hesitation by 
For even when taken frequently, 
Aspirin does not harm the heart. 
Starts “Taking hold” almost at once. 
Aspirin 
begins to dissolve in the amazing 
space of 2 seconds . 
instantly is ready to start to relieve 
your pain amazingly fast! 


Take Aspirin to Stop Suffering 
Then See Your Doctor to Find 


the Cause 


Do this: The instant 
you start to feel head- 
ache, neuralgia or 
rheumatic pain, take 
2 Aspirin tablets with 
a glass of water. 











Let nobody except your doctor try 
to find and correct the cause of 
any persistent pain. — 


. prescribed without 
eminent physicians. 


starts disintegrating and 


. hence almost 


If the word “Bayer” in the 


form of a cross is not on every tablet, 
it is net Aspirin. Don't let anybody 
tell you it is. See it with your own eyes. 





BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


a name were enchanted with what 
must have seemed to them a brand- 
new trend in the movies. It looks as 
though we might be in for a second 
great custard-pie cycle. Certainly the 
custard-pie has all the elements of a 
war-time success. It will bring an 
industrial boom in Delicatessen Pro- 
jectile circles, and allow a lot of 
people to work off their hard feelings 
innocently and enjoyably. But it looks 
like a tough season for the comedians 

It’s a rather disquieting commen- 
tary on the industry that all the re- 
productions from the past in “Holly- 
wood Cavalcade” seem fresh and 
funny, with a gay air of improviza- 
tion, while the rest of the film is a 
routine affair, conventional and 
rather jaded. It’s a little as though 
Hollywood had played itself out in 
its violent youth, and in early middle 
already grey around the 
temples and disinclined for adventure. 
I kept wishing they’d give us more 
of Buster Keaton, Ben Turpin, the 


age is 





BARRY JONES as “The Judge” in 
George Bernard Shaw’s newest play 
“Geneva” which will have its world 


premiere at the Royal Alexandra 
Theatre, Toronto, on the evening of 
Monday, October 30. 


Coming 


BECAUSE of coming events, French 
studios worked overtime last 
year and over two hundred new films 
are now safely in their Montreal 
vaults. 

The following five are to be shown 
at the Hollywood Theatre on Satur- 
day mornings; four are taken from 
well known literary works. 

Oct. 28 Werther, Goethe’s immortal 
story; Nov. 4 Tempete sur VAsie; 
Nov. 11 Ces dames aux Chapeaur 
Verts; Nov. 18 Marthe Richard, the 
true dramatic story of the well 
known French Spy; Nov. 25 “Le Petit 
Chose,” Daudet’s unforgettable auto- 
biography. 

The times are ten and twelve as 
usual. 


VOWED foe of that Nazi Germany 
*™ from which he escaped this spring 
Adolph Hitler’s nephew will present 
at Massey Hall on Thursday night, 
November 2, the inside and startling 
story of what lies hidden within the 
real Germany and just what the Ger- 
man people are thinking today. Con- 
fidante at Berchtesgaden of his dic- 
tator-uncle, and associate ol 
such influential Nazi personages as 
Goering, Goebbels and Himmler, 
young Hitler on his Toronto visit will 
talk on the little-known deficiencies 
of the German war-machine, relig- 
ious and racial persecution, the es- 
pionage and propaganda systems, the 
strange features of his uncle's Berch- 
tesgaden court, the attempts that have 
been made on Hitler’s life, the plight 
of German women, the corruption in 
high places, how the Germans feel 
after six years of Nazi rule, and what 
their fears are regarding the outcome 
of the present wal 

Young Hitler was, in 1933, a Nazi 
idealist, he quit Germany this spring 
completely disillusioned. He is the 
son of Alois Hitler, the German Chan- 
cellor’s half-brother. Born in Liver- 
pool and educated there and in Ire- 
land, William Hitler was reared in 
typical British fashion. Six years ago, 
he decided to visit his father. He met 
his uncle, Der Fuehrer. His imagina- 
tion fired by the power of this rel- 


close 


squad of Keystone cons and even 
tin-tin-tin jr., and a little less of 
Don Ameche with his defeats and 
heartbreaks and temper-tantrums on 
the set. 

However, it was something to be 
grateful for to have the old-time 
favorites back at all, looking not a day 
older, and to discover that they are 
still as funny as they seemed when 
we were young. It would have been 
even better if the cast had included 
Harry Laughton, with his wan moon- 
face, and Lloyd Hamilton and Harold 
Lloyd and Charlie Ray and Charlie 
Chaplin—the early Chaplin who was 
concerned only with his own unique 
maladjustments and hadn’t yet discov- 
ered Weltschmerz. One glimpse of 
Charlie’s Bread-Roll Ballet in “The 
Gold-Rush” could surely have been 
worked in without crowding the ro- 
mance. After all if you're going to 
write your autobiography why leave 
out some of the very best parts? 


Sentimental Comedy 


If you can accept the 
tastic premise of “Honeymoon in 
3ali’—that Madeleine Carroll is a 
love-starved business executive in th: 
Cloak and Suit trade—you will find it 
fair sentimental comedy, with perhaps 
a preponderance of sentiment over 
comedy. Miss Carroll doesn’t know 
she’s love-starved, at least not at first 
She’s getting along famously with her 
thriving business, her good clothes and 
the occasional escort. And then Fred 
MacMurray turns up from the South 
Seas and overwhelms her in a Blitz- 
krieg of romantic wooing. To make 
things really tough he introduces a 
three-year old orphan into her apart- 
ment. Then he meanly withdraws the 
orphan and Miss Carroll, faced by het 
empty life, falls in a fainting fit on 
the floor and has to be taken to hos- 
pital... It’s one of those plots that 
sound perfectly terrible on paper, but 
actually it’s been handled here with 
considerable lightness and even a cer- 
tain plausibility. The child-star is 
either perfectly darling or perfectly 
awful according to how you happen 
to feel about child-stars 


Events 


ative, coupled with their cordial re- 
lationship, young Hitler decided to 
remain in Germany. 

The dark side of Naziism began to 
be progressively disclosed to him 
In time, he came to loathe the Nazi 
regime and there were violent scenes 
between the young man and_ his 
hysterically-screaming uncle His 
startling testimony, which he will pre- 
sent at Massey Hall on the night of 
November 2nd, promises to be a 
unique chronicle of conditions in pres- 
ent-day Germany and what the Ger- 
man people are thinking 


rather fan- 


NOTED world-traveller and author 
*" and elected last spring to a Fellow- 
ship in the Royal Geographic Society) 
in recognition of his world-wandetr 
ings, Captain Fred H. Reid has com 
menced his 1939-40 series of illustrated 
travelogues which will be presented 
every Friday night at Massey Hall 
A popular educational and entertain- 





FRENCH LANGUAGE FILM. 


A scene from Le Roman de Werther, from 
the masterpiece of Goethe, which will be shown at the Hollywood Theatre, 
Toronto, on the morning of Saturday, October 28. 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN’S EXCITING 
NEW MAKE-UP FOR FALL 





Burnt Sugar, a warm, burnished copper tone, belor 


J every 
woman's lips and fingertips when she wears the browr the 
taupes, and the high-fashion beige Burnt Sugar adds guste 
to the wearing of the green the olive anc greer 
the midnight and navy greer Burnt Sugar gives dramat 


iccent to the new slate blues 


Burnt Sugar Lipstick, $1.50, Burnt 


Sugar Cream Rouge, $1.35, $2.20 
Burnt Sugar Nail Polish, 
Black 
Illusion Powder in Special! Mat 


Powder 


$3.00; Lille de France 


$1.10; Vert 


Eye Sha-do, $1.60 


Cosmetique 
$1.65; 
ronce, $3.00; Cameo Illusior 


n Dark Rachel 





ST a e 
hachnel Foundation, $2.9 
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Salons: SIMPSON’S— Toronto and Montreal 


NEW YORK LONDON 


PARIS TORONTO 


OVERSEAS PACKAGES 


for AYLMER Overseas Christmas Gift 
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TO CANADIAN CANNERS LIMITED 
Overseas Department 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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ing feature with young and old, the nvolving a total pers 11,354 
new season started with “T s S t it " , 
Isles’ in color films and ng is 4 
views; the second dealt wi f st m ; mae 
Observant traveller and ‘ le ’ < e CB. : 
Captain Reid has created an annua — sary cia St 
‘institution’ which has gained an en- John NR F aa kK ' 
thusiastic following among adults an WW . ; : 
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The Syllabus of the 1940 Que 1oontid tals heard over ar 
Musical Festival to be held in Mont nation letwork Her rad exper 
real next March has been issued. T ice dates back s uly u 
competitions will last a fortnight she s distinguished in diction and 
Last spring there were 1251 entries expression; especially captivating. ir 


the child-songs of A. A. Milne 

Alexander Chuhaldin has returned 
to the air in Toronto as conductor 
of the CBL String Orchestra, to a 
ntents and purposes identical in per- 
sonnel with “Melodic Strings.’ It is 
heard on Sunday evening, and an in- 
novation is the introduction of out- 
standing vocalists like Jean Haig and 
Frances James 

Frank Willis, whose. broadcast 

Atlantic Nocturne” was at one time 
1 very popular radio feature, will re- 
Vive it shortly It consists of the 
poetry of the sea recited against a 
musical background. The earlier 
‘Nocturnes” were heard from Hali- 
fax, but since his return from Aus- 
tralia whither he was sent by C.B.C 
as an exchange producer, he has been 
located at Toronto. 

Eileen Eastwood, soprano, especially 
renowned in the productions of the 
Winnipeg Light Opera Society, is solo- 
ist on James Robertson's broadcast 
“Miniature Musicale.” Mr. Robertson 
was for a time conductor of the Cari 
Rosa Opera Company, and for three 
seasons chorus master of the now 
famous Glyndebourne Opera Festival, 
in England 
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a package today. 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. 
Canada 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


MADE 


Niagara Falls - 


IN CANADA - 


CRISP, golden-brown Shredded Wheat with 
sliced, ripe bananas combines the wholesome 
nourishment found in 100% whole wheat with 
the enticing, appetizing flavor of fresh fruit. 
Delicious, nutritious and helps you get the 
right start every day. Convenient and econo- 
mical, too! 12 big biscuits in every box. Order 


“They all 
want this 


=" taste thrill 
, every day” 





Look for this familiar package 
at your food store. 


OF CANADIAN WHEAT 











There’s Something 


about Our New 
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Triumph of Beauty and Tone. . . 
An RCA Victrola is the ideal instrument 
for YOUR Home! 

Thrilling news indeed for music lovers is 
the introduction of the beautiful RCA Vic- 
trolas for 1940 at prices now within the 
reach of every home . . . RCA Victrolas 
begin as‘low as $69.00*. Superb reproduc- 
tion of Victor Record Music; better radio 
performance, finer ‘tone than ever before. 
See and hear these marvelous instruments at 
your RCA Victor dealer's now! A 


current is prices ave subject to change 
with your RCA Victor deales 
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RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED Halifax, 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 


Helen Jepson “Has Everything” 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 





ry,HE American prima donna Helen 

Jepson sang in Eaton Auditorium 
three vears ago. I did not hear her, 
and I am told her audience was a 
small one. If she suffered disappoint- 
ment then, it was recompensed by 
the overflowing audiences’ which 
greeted her two concerts in the same 
hall last week. 

Her recital was a joyous surprise 
to me as to many other listeners. We 
had not expected anything so fine in 
voice, expression and personality as 
this young artist. In the case of most 
prima donnas there come moments 
where one finds the singer rather 
ordinary; but not so with Miss Jep- 
son, who literally “has everything.” 
Like the petroleum industry, she was 
born in Titusville, Pa. After a music- 
il education in Philadelphia she 
strode forward on her long and come- 
lv limbs into the Metropolitan Opera 
House. She is tall, fair and graceful, 
and to supplement a beautiful voice 
is endowed in a rare degree with in- 
telligence, temperament and interpre- 
tative intuitions. Her countenance is 
not merely lovely but mobile, so that 
it exquisitely mirrors the moods of 
the music she sings. Her voice is 
ample in range, rich, full, emotional 
and sufficiently flexible for ordinary 
needs 

Even to hackneyed arias she im- 
parts an exciusive, atmospheric indi- 
viduality. Thus while her rendering 
of the Jewel Song from “Faust” is 
not a shower of tonal pearls like that 
of Melba, she does suggest the in- 
genuousness of a surprised peasant 
girl. The voluptuous ecstasy of 
Louise in “‘Depuis le Jour”; the an- 
ticipatory joy of Nedda singing to the 
birds; the tragic fear of fading beauty 
in the Mirror Song from ‘Thais” 
all demonstrated her interpretative 
listinetion. 

Had Miss Jepson never sung in 
opera at all, her gifts would find 
scope in  song-interpretation. She 
sang.lyrics of many schools and each 
with a sense of its inner meaning. 
Especially fine was a group of Hugo 
Wolf's racy and pungent lyrics. One 
in which a girl sings merrily about 
her curls; and another about a lively 
little mouse, gave scope to her 
humor; and she was especially radi- 
ant in the little love song “’Tis He.” 
Her rendering of French songs was 
beautiful in finesse, notably atmos- 
pheric in two by Keochlin, ‘Hiver” 
and “Le Matin,” and among her most 
brilliant offerings was a Pastorale by 
Stravinsky. In her opening group 
she showed her grasp of the simpli- 
city of old English songs. One was 
from “The Maid of the Mill,” one of 
the earliest of English operettas, by 
Samuel Arnold (1740-1802). 

One could hardly praise too highly 
the accompaniments of Robert Wal- 
lenborn. As a soloist he is adept in 
modern pianoforte music and was 
impressive in teger’s “Telemann 
Fugue,” in which the nobility of his 
tone and rare technical powers were 
demonstrated His most unique 
offering was “Exaltation” by the 
California modernist, Henry Dixon 
Cowell. In Paris Cowell’s innova- 
tions have been well received; and 
he is heralded as a searcher for new 
aesthetic values “who hurls himself 
headlong into a_ musical _ strato- 
sphere.” In this work, which pos- 
sesses the fascinating rhythm of war 
drums, Cowell demands the use on 
the keyboard of both the clenched 
fist and the elbow. It is due to Mr. 
Wallenborn to say that despite these 
gymnastics his tone was impeccable. 


Fine Young Violinist 


The traditional initiative of the 
Women’s Musical Club, Toronto, was 
once more demonstrated at its opening 
recital for the present season at Hart 
House Theatre. It was the Canadian 
debut of a remarkable young violin- 
ist, Ossy Renardy, who will later 
appearances in Western Can- 
ida. He is still very young, and his 
childhood was spent in Vienna. Un- 
questionably he has a genius for his 
instrument——he is one of those violin- 
ists who are “born, not made,” 
though his magnificent technical 
equipment and dignity of style reveal 
ery fine training. His bowing is in- 
spiring in authority, and his tone is 


make 





WORLD-FAMOUS violinist, Jascha 

Heifetz will make his first visit to 

Toronto in three years when he appears 

at Massey Hall on Wednesday night. 
November 1 


| << OT 





IN AN ANNUAL cinematic series 
that has become almost an institution 
in Toronto, Capt. F. H. Reid, F.R.G.S., 
resumed his weekly Friday night illus- 
trated travelogues when he presented 
“France” in color films at Massey Hall. 
The weekly series will continue until 
Spring. 


singularly broad, pure and beautful. 
His accomplishments with the left 
hand are such that the effects of 
great virtuosi past and present, like 
Paganini, Wilhelmj, Sarasate, Flesch 
and Kreisler are played with con- 
summate_ ease. His program was 
virtuosic, and he had the good for- 
tune to have the co-operation of 
Gwendolyn Williams at the _ piano, 
whose share in sonata numbers was 
notably fine. The music of the great 
17th century violinist and composer, 
Arcangelo Corelli, figured largely; 
first a charming Sonata in C minor 
and later the Tartini-Kreisler “Var- 
iations on a Theme.” The _ simple 
lyric graces of Schubert’s Sonata in 
D major were captivating; and in 
such showy numbers as the Paganini- 
Wilhelmj Concerto in D major and 
the Sarasate ‘“Zapateado” his skill 
and rhythm were captivating. 


Casavant Societies 


There now exist Casavant Societies 
for the promotion of organ music 
both at Toronto and Montreal; and 
the great French organist Marcel 
Dupré was engaged for the opening 
recitals in each city. The Toronto 
society which last season gave its re- 
citals at twilight on Mondays has 
now changed its schedule to a series 
of Saturday matinées at Eaton Audi- 
torium. The beauty, brilliance and 
ease of M. Dupré’s playing need no 
praise at this late day. At Toronto 
he played in addition to some of his 
own compositions, works by Handel, 
César Franck and Bach, with en- 
thralling grace and fervor of expres- 
sion, and his rendering of Chorales by 
the latter was exalted. In Montreal 
he played on October 24 at the 
Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
and by request the program was de- 
voted entirely to his own composi- 
tions. 

At the first 
season by the 
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monic Orchestra, John  Barbarolli 
gave the world-premiére of a new 
work by the Czech composer, Jaro- 
mir Weinberger, entitled “Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree,” variations 
and fugue based on an old English 
folksong. Weinberger became world- 
famous through the Polka and Fugue 
from “Schwanda the Bagpiper’”’ first 
presented at Prague in 1927 when 
he was 31. His note on the genesis 
of his latest composition is compli- 
mentary to King George VI. Ata 
small town in France last year he 
witnessed in a movie newsreel 
a picture of the King’ enjoying 
himself in one of the boys’ camps 


which he founded when Duke of 
York, and participating with the 
lads in a “gesture song.” The 
healthful atmosphere of such a 
scene in a Europe troubled and 
torn by dictators deeply moved 


Weinberger and he made a notation 
of the tune, with the results above 
stated. The new work is stimulating 
and clever, unmistakably from the 
hand that composed “Schwanda.” By 
the way a renowned authority on old 
English music informs me that the 
two subjects of the earlier Polka and 
Fugue bear a close affinity to tunes 
used in Tudor times. 

On October 21 Toscanini with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra conducted 
the premiére of a new symphony in 
one movement by the American com- 
poser Roy Harris, instructor in com- 
position at the Westminster Choir 
School, Princeton, N.J. For listeners 
in this country interest attaches to 
the music of Mr. Harris, because he 
is the husband of one of the most 
gifted of Canadian pianists, formerly 
Beulah Duffy of Ottawa. He is a 
modernist eager in pursuit of new 
technical devices, but has obviously 
something to say. 


Choruses Are Busy 


The Mendelssohn’ Choir, * senior 
choral organization of Toronto, con- 
ducted by Dr. H. A. Fricxer, will 
again be the chief featuv'e€ in & droad- 
cast arranged in conjunction with 
the Canadian Legion, on the evening 
of Armistice Day. In addition to 
patriotic numbers, “The Lord’s 
Prayer, Holst’s “Te Deum,” Healy 
Willan’s ‘How They So Softly Rest,” 
Elgar’s “Banner of St. George” and 
“O God Our Help in Ages Past” will 
be sung. The Mendelssohn Choir has 
also been engaged for a Christmas 
broadcast. 


The Bach Choir, Toronto, conduct- 
ed by Reginald Stewart, is busy on 
plans for the season, and Mr. Stewart 
will shortly announce several choral 
and orchestral works to be given. It 
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THE TOWN TONICS 


Jane Mallett 
Frances Adaskin 


Frederic Manning 
F. J. Mallett 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 


Wed. & Thurs. Nov. 1 & 2 


TICKETS $1.00 
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has become an important factor in 
the city’s musical life, and offers 
opportunities for advanced singers 
There are a few vacancies for men 
in both the tenor and bass sections 

Yet another choral society has been 
organized in Winnipeg, bearing the 
name of the Metropolitan Choir. Its 
conductor is Herbert J. Sadler, for- 
merly identified with the Philhar- 
monic Chorus. It is at present work- 
ing on a large Christmas production 
of Handel’s “Messiah.” 

Montreal is to have a series of 
monthly “9 o’clocks” of all-Canadian 
character. The first on November 6 
will be a piano recital by Reginald 
Stewart. Later programs will be 
given by the Hart House String Quar- 
tet; Ishbel Mutch, soprano, formerly 
of Regina and now _ resident’ in 
Montreal; Marcel and Yvonne Hu- 
bert, ’cellist and pianist, Montreal; 
Gordon Hallett and Clifford Poole, 
duo-pianists, Toronto. 

Brandon, Man., is enjoying a celeb- 
rity series of concerts this year. The 
schedule has already been opened by 
the renowned contralto, Hertha Glatz, 
formerly of the Strasbourg Opera 
Guild. 


Hitler Aids Metropolitan 


According to an announcement by 
Director Edward Johnson there will 
be no “war of ideologies” in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. That in- 
stitution speaks a universal language 
and the old balance will be main- 
tained in connection with the oper- 
atic repertoire. Hitler, however, has 
helped a bit in the acquisition of art- 
ists. The basso Alexander Kipnis, 
driven out of Vienna, is one of the 
new singers engaged, as is Jarmila 
Novotna, driven out of Prague, who 
will share coloratura roles with Lily 
Pons. 

It is good news that the exquisite 
Canadian pianist Gertrude Huntly 
Green has returned to the concert 
platform, at the season’s first re- 
cital of the Vancouver Women’s 
Musical Club. By all accounts she is 
playing with all her old beauty of 
touch and poetry of expression. She 
was one of the last pupils of the 
great Polish teacher Moszkowski. 
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sojourn in sunny St. Petersburg. 
Florida’s enchanting Gulf Coast is steadily gaining popu- 
larity as a resort center and friendly community. For 
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Laundry Facilities. 
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jet the Most Sunshine 


Why wait until winter comes to plan your escape from cold 
Plan early to come early for a long enjoyable 












YEAR-ROUND GOLF is one of the major attractions on Canada’s Western coast where the mild climate 


and beautiful surroundings make 


visitors forget Winter. 
courses near Victoria. 


Here is a typical scene on one of the many 


Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Victoria Is 


a Grand Place 


BY GWEN CASH 


wi NOW will soon fall in Eastern Can- 
; ada. Travel minded Canadians in 
the habit of scooting off to foreign 
with the first 
weather, by ship or rail or plane, are 
making plans this year to winter in 
Victoria, B.C. Travel bureaus and 
igencies are very busy answering en- 
quiries to that end. Many good Can- 
adian dollars will apparently stay 
right at home where they belong. 

Snow will soon fall in Eastern Can- 
ada. But in Victoria, B.C. roses bloom 
until and sometimes after Christmas 
And this is no travel booklet fairy 
tale but honest to truth. 
Violets too. I’ve picked them myself 
on many a January morning. Not in 
quantities but enough to wear for a 
buttonhole. Look at the 
Winter temperatures fot 
November 49, December 46, 
13, February 45, March 50, 
nice when you compare 
thirteen or thirty 
about, eh? The 
bright sunshine is good too and rain- 
fall low. 

Golfers know it. Have known it for 
years. For the last twelve the Em- 
press Tourney, scheduled for the first 


parts signs of cold 


goodness 


average 
ictoria 
January 
Pretty 
them to 
there- 
hours ot 


below or 


average 


the gaieties of life when dangers are 
Remember the last war? 
We danced and we danced and we 
danced. And I expect we will again 
So the highlights of the season pro- 
mise to burn even more brightly than 
usual. There will be the famous 
Yuletide Festivals. For what the 
Mardi Gras is to New Orleans, the 
Yuletide Festivals at the Empress 
Hotel, are to Victoria, B.C. Usually 
twelve hundred pilgrims from 
all parts crowd the hotel for the 
Festivals. If the Management could 
push out the walls a bit, it is pre- 
dicted there would be even more this 
vear. As it is those first on the reserva- 
tion list will get first choice—of tables 
and rooms, not cuisine or fun, I mean. 
In the very beginning of things, way 
Christ, the Festivals of the 
Loar’s Hede and Yulelog were heathen 
ceremonies performed at the time ol 
the Winter Solstice in mythological, 
Scandinavian Europe. Today as done 
at the Empress, the ceremonies, au- 
thentic and colorful, are enriched with 
all the pageantry of Elizabethan Eng- 
land and mediaeval religion. And the 
old songs of Merrie England raise the 
rafters 


abrewing. 


ciose on 


before 


PFHE IVY COVERED Empress Hotel at Victoria, B.C., has a baronial air and 


is the centre of social activity all winter long. 


The West Coast will this year 


be one of Canada’s most popular winter playgrounds. 


week in March has drawn contestants 
from all over Canada as well as the 
Pacific North West And though 
military huts are to be built on the 
Macaulay Point Links, hard by Work 
Point Barracks, there is the Oak treed 
Royal Colwood, picturesque and sea 
girt Victoria, the Uplands and Gorg: 
Vale Clubs, green and well kept and 
open throughout the winter for play 
Occasionally—-this truthful 
an account as I can write of why Can 
adians are making Victoria theil 
winter playground this war time 

there is snow for three or four days 
usually in mid-February. But it does 
not stay 


peing as 


long and practically speak- 


ing, Victorians can play golf literally 


all the year round. And do. Visiting 
firemen too 
Fun and Games 

Despite the seriousness of every 


thing, socially there promises to be 
plenty of fun and games in the British 
Columbia capital this winter with the 
world famous Empress Hotel the 
center of it. Why not? The Army 

or part of it--is there. The Navy 

or much of itis there. There has 
been and seems as if there will con- 
tinue to be a plethora of weddings, 
not only of home town boys and girls, 
but of lasses to men “called up” from 
all parts of the Dominion. And it’s 
never been the British way to avoid 


Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 


November 30 is of course the tradi- 
tional date for St. Andrews Ball, and 
Victoria’s Scots will certainly not al- 
it this year. And there 
Saturday night supper 
dances, besides all the charity balls 
planned for war 

Flower and Specialty Teas are star 
turns on the Empress winter program 
afternoons with most 
of Victoria and its friends dropping 
n for tea and crumpets, the odd spot 

f gossip, Cups of tea before log fires 
rhe Chrysanthemum Tea is in No- 
five hundred best blooms 
from the hotel’s glass houses on dis- 
play; the Children's Tea just before 
Christmas Victoria’s matrons if 
they have none, borrow some for the 
children of course I mean; 
the Christmas Flower Tea .. . its 
name describes it; the Daffodil Tea 

daffs flower early in Victoria. The 
Calcoolana Tea... It’s a flower too 

News comes from Naramata B.C. 
that Carol Aikens who has done so 
Canadian drama, built a 
theatre in his Okanagan orchard, and 
was one time director at Hart House, 
Toronto plans to produce plays in 
Victoria this winter-—-for the benefit 
of the Red Cross and allied organiza- 
tions. And all sorts of Little Theatre 
groups are getting ready for a busy 
season. 

Private schools of which Victoria 
and vicinity has aplenty, have already 


to lapse 


s always the 


purposes. 
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vember 
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The sound of the surf 
upon white sand is music | 
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day world. Come listen 
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SPLENDID TRAILS make riding one of the popular sports in Victoria, B.C. 
Here is a seaward vista in the Oak Bay District. 


gained a quota of pupils, whose par- 
ents’ plans have become war tangled. 
In some cases the parents, like a lot 
of other people in a similar quandary 
have stayed on in Victoria too. I don't 
blame them. 

Victoria is probably the nicest place 
in the world to spend this coming 
winter. Plenty to do; golf; riding 
with snowcapped mountains “on the 
American side” as a back drop and 
an everchanging sea longside; driving, 
along winding lanes fringed with ex- 
otic looking arbutus trees with dusky 
red trunks, leafless, twisty oaks and 
dark green firs to quaint tea places 
for hot scones, Devonshire cream, and 
strawberry jam _ before open wood 
fires. There is warm sea water swim- 
ming in the Crystal Pool at the Em- 
press’ Hotel and facilities and gadgets 
tor all those various baths people like 
to take for tiredness and the odd 
rheumatic pain. There is the Pro- 
vincial Library, the best of its kind 
hereabout, for those who like that 
sort of thing and archives stuffed 
with most interesting North West 
Canadiana. There is the Provincial 
Legislature, when it’s in session (No- 
vember and December) and that can 
be fun, too. There are all sorts of 
organizations to join for cultural, 
recreational and patriotic purposes. 
Bridge; people— charming people 
Everyone who knows Victorians ad- 
mits they are. Friendly too and 
mostly individualists. There are gar- 
dens—and the first week in May the 
Spring Garden Festival, when fifty 
private gardens are opened to the 
visiting public. 

Prices are uninflated—as yet. A 
Canadian dollar buys a dollar’s worth 
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of goods or services and an American 
dollar buys more. Woollens, antiques 
and china have not gone up. And 
won't if Victoria's shopkeepers can 
keep them down. No wonder Can- 
adians are signing up for Victoria, 
B.C. It has the best winter climate 
in the Dominion and Very Little Rain 


COMING EVENTS 


NTERNATIONALLY known journ- 
alists, authors and commentators, 
including Pierre van Paassen, George 
Sokolsky, Stanley High, Michael Wil- 
liams and Erika Mann, will partic- 
ipate in a series of five lectures on 
current international problems to be 
sponsored this season by the Men's 
Club of Holy Blossom Synagogue, 
Toronto. 

Subjects of the series, which will 
open early in November, include: 
“Shall Fascism Dominate the 
World?”, “School For Barbarians,” 
“Armageddon World Conflict,” 
“Catholicism and the World Crisis”, 
and “What Must Democracy Do to be 
Saved?” 

This is the sixth year Holy Blossom 
Forum has brought to Toronto dis- 
tinguished world figures. The lectures 
are provided as a public service to the 
community and are arranged as a 
contribution to the cultural life of 
Toronto. 

First speaker in the series is George 
Sokolsky, author, columnist and out- 
standing authority on world political 
and economic affairs. Mr. Sokolsky 
was in Russia at the time of the 
revolution and from 1920 until 1930 
resided in China. 


‘ 


Stl al 


THE FAMED YULETIDE FESTIVALS at the Empress Hotel are the high 
spot of the Winter season’s activities on the Pacific Coast. 


Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 





BY BERNICE COFFEY 


A LARGE and enthusiastic audience 
was present for the Women's 
Musical Club’s first concert of the 
season when Ossy Renardy, talented 
young violinist, was guest artist at 
Hart House Theatre, Toronto. Miss 
Gwendolyn Williams was Mr. Ren- 
ardy’s accompanist. Announcement 
was made by Mrs. W. B. Woods, 
president of the club, of the open 
concert to be held in November in 
Massey Hall. At the close of the 
program members were entertained 
at tea on the stage by the executive 
committee. 
Among those present were: Mrs. 
Wallace Scott, Mrs. R. J. Dilworth, 
Miss Kathleen Maclennan, Mrs. A. 
M. Huestis, Mrs. Richard Tattersall, 
Mrs. Gordon Finch, Mrs. Napiet 
Moore, Mrs. F. Erichsen Brown, Mrs. 


T. Rashkis, Mrs. Halden Meek, Mrs. 
M. G. Counsell, Mrs. Eric Clarke, 
Miss Nella Jefferis, Mrs. de Bruno 
Austin, Mrs. J. G. Fitzgerald, Miss 
Caroline Lomax, Mrs. G. H. Hunt, 
Mrs. Roscoe Graham, Mrs. Duncan 


Graham, Mrs. Alfred Haywood of 
Vancouver, the Misses Maclean How- 
ard, Miss Ella Harcourt, Miss Elea- 
nor Lyle, Mrs. Edward Bickle, Miss 
Marjorie Gibson, Mrs. Geoffrey Holt, 
Mrs. Frank Hodgins, Mrs. Peleg 
Howland, Mrs. George Wilson, Mrs. 
H. B. VanWyck, Miss Mildred Gray- 


don, Mrs. E. F. Garrow, Mrs. F. 
Mackelcan, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ada- 
skin, Mrs. Murray Adaskin, Mrs. R. 


A. Daly, Mrs. Gordon Shaver, Miss 
Isabel Christie, Mrs. Thomas Whitley, 
Mrs. I. W. Keffer, Mrs. W. L. Mat- 
thews, Miss Rae Cayley. 


Patronesses and Hostesses 


Patronesses for the Dixon Hall 
dance to be held at Columbus Hall, 
Toronto, on Friday, November 3, are 


Mrs. Herbert Bruce, Lady Kemp, 
Mrs. R. J. Renison, Mrs. Lionel 
Clarke, Mrs. R. J. Christie, Mrs. C. 


P. Smith, Mrs. C. R. Sanderson, Mrs. 


N. E. Radford, Mrs. R. C. H. Cassells. 
Many parties will precede the 
dance which is always a much an- 


ticipated event. Among the hostesses 


who will entertain are Mrs. Thomas 
Whitley, Mrs. Humphrey Gilbert, 
Mrs. H. R. Jackman, Mrs. J. S. Cor- 
rigan, Mrs. Arthur Cayley, Mrs. Ger- 
ald Walker, Mrs. Lawrence Jackson, 
Mrs. Eric Warren 
At Government House 

Mr. F. E. H. Groenman was re- 


ceived by the Governor General and 
presented his letters of Credence as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Ministet 
Plenipotentiary for The Netherlands, 
on Wednesday morning, October 18. 

Their Excellencies entertained at 
tea for a party of English. Scottish 
and Ottawa schoo! girls 

Their Excellencies attended by Mrs. 
George Pape and Commander Edson 
Sherwood dined with the Accredited 
Representative of the Union of 
South Africa and Mrs. de Waal 
Meyer. 


Town and Gown 


The opening Town and Gown tea 
of the season was held in the ball- 
room at the Faculty Club, McTavish 
street, Montreal, on Tuesday after- 





MRS. ALBERT MATTHEWS, wile of 


the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, 

who has graciously lent her patronage 

to the work of the Poppy Fund. 

November 11 will be Poppy Day in 
Toronto, 


noon, October 24, following the first 
general meeting of the Women As- 
sociates of McGill in Strathcona Hall 
At the tea Mrs. Lewis Douglas re- 
ceived with Mrs. W. D. Woodhead, the 
president. Pouring tea were Mrs. A 
J. Brown, Mrs. Herbert Molson, Mrs 
F. A. C. Scrimger, Mrs. Grant Flem- 
ing, and Mrs. Godfrey Burr. The as- 
sisting hostesses were Mrs. Stuart 
Forbes, Mrs. Otto Maas, Mrs. Lorne 
Montgomery, Mrs. W. C. Nicholson 
and Mrs. F. F. Osborne. The com- 
mittee in charge include Mrs. Ernest 
Brown and Mrs. J. J. O'Neill 


Entertained 


Miss Margaret Eaton, of Toronto, 


was hostess at a cocktail party fo1 
Miss Helen Jepson, Metropolitan 
Opera singer. Among the guests 


were Colonel and Mrs. George Drew, 
Major and Mrs. Clifford Sifton, 
Colonel and Mrs. Reginald Pellatt, Mr 
and Mrs. John W. Eaton, Lady Kemp, 
Captain and Mrs. Robert Armstrong, 
Mr. Gordon Perry, Mr. Robert Jack- 
son and Mr. Murray Fleming 


Coronation Club 


A large attendance is expected at 
the dance given by. the Coronation 
Club of Toronto in aid of St. John’s 
Convalescent Hospital, which takes 
place on November 2 at the Royal 
York Hotel. Mrs. Alfred Phillips is 


convening the dance and her co- 
conveners are Miss Marion Dobson 


and Mrs. L. D. Murray. Flowers will 
be offered for sale during the evening 
by members of the club. 


Casavant Society 


Marcel Dupré, the famous Parisian 
organist, on the afternoon of Satur- 
day, October 21, opened the season’s 
series of organ musicales given under 
the auspices of the Casavant Society 
at the Eaton Auditorium, Toronto. 
Mons. Dupré is on his way home after 
a brilliant Australian tour and thrilled 
the devotees of the organ present with 
his masterly playing. 

After the program tea 
on the stage. Lady Kemp and 


served 
Mrs. 


Was 





ACROSS THE POND 





Canada’s Women Get Organized 


BY MARY GOLDIE 


‘YANADIAN women throughout the 
British Isles are now being regis- 
tered for war service. The Canadian 
Women’s Club, has formed a Wat 
Committee under the Chairmanship 
of Mrs. Vincent Massey and _ has 
opened an office in Canada House. 
In this office, a temporary abode, the 
women of the Committee receive 
hundreds of letters and _ interview 
many applicants in person. I am help- 
ing with clerical work in connection 
with this organization, and have been 
given the opportunity of seeing some 
of the letters of application. It has 
filled me with amazement to discover 
that there are so many women here 
who are either Canadians by birth, 
naturalized Canadians, or who are the 
wives of Canadian men. The ietters 
come from all types of people, but 
the outstanding thing about them is 
that they set down some of the most 
wonderful qualifications I have ever 
read. 

The knowledge of many languages 
is predominant. Then there are the 
women who went through the last 
war as nurses, as transport drivers 
in France, as workers at Informa- 
tion Bureaux, as canteen workers, as 
matrons of hospitals, as trained nurs- 
es. There are also those who helped 
in the running of the famous Beave1 
Huts in the last war. Added to this, 
there are letters from a younger 
generation who have not seen a war, 





Announcements 
ENGAGEMENTS 


The engagement is announced of Ger- 
trude Margaret, daughter of Mrs. Evans 
ind the late Mr. W. W. Evans to Doctor 
Ray N. Lawson, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Lawson, London, Ontario. The marriage 
to take place the latter part of November 


but who wish to give their services 
in any capacity. But through all the 
letters runs the same strain of wish- 
ing to do something to help Canada 
play its part. 

In the meantime, work is progress- 
ing with the registering and organ- 
izing of the applicants, and the mem- 
bers of the Committee, including 
Lady Donegal, Lady Lever, Mrs. 
MacLeod, Mrs. Leonard Hancock, 
Mrs. Huffman and many others, are 
working hard to bring order out of 
the inrush of applications. Today a 
canteen is being opened in rooms 
lent to the Canadian Women’s Club 
by Canadian firms, —a canteen where 
the young men of Canada already 
here, and any Canadian officers o1 
men in service, may gdther and have 
tea and mix with friends. We are, 
at present, going through a stage of 
boredom here. So many men and wo- 
men in the Civil Defence scheme are 
being forced to spend their days wait- 
ing at their posts for something to 
happen. This Canadian canteen, 
small though it may be to start with, 
will do something to lessen some ol 
that boredom and make the young 
people happier. 

Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. McDow- 
ell, V.C., D.S.O., who is at present 
in London, had a letter to the Editor 
of “The Times” in a recent edition 
The subject was “America and the 
War—-Middle West Opinion,” and Lt.- 
Col. McDowell quoted an excerpt from 
a newspaper which he thinks will 
answer the many queries in_ this 
country, concerning American opin- 
ion on the war. The exerpt is en- 
titled “Open Letter to Hitler.” Lt.- 
Col. McDowell must be viewing the 
war with mixed feelings. He served 
from 1915 until 1918, and won the Vic- 
toria Cross and the Distinguished 
Service Order 





W. W. Evans, two founder members 
of the Society, presided at the tea 
table. Hostesses were Mrs. Bruce 
Scott, Mrs. T. J. Crawford, Mrs. D 
Cruikshanks, Miss Marion Ferguson 
Miss Muriel Gidley, Mrs. A. S. Coffey 


In Vancouver 

Mr. and Mrs. P. S. McKergow, of 
Vancouver, entertained recently in 
honor of the Hon. Arthur Meighen 
and the Hon. J. S. McLean, both of 


Ottawa. Mrs. McKergow was again 


hostess when she entertained at the 
tea hour for the wives of the offi- 
cers of the Ist Anti-Aircraft Regi- 
ment and for the members of com- 
mittees for ‘“Shellzapoppin,” Van- 
couver’s first regimental concert. Mrs 
P. C. Tees presided at the tea table 
Regimental Fete 

The Royal tegiment Fete on 


Saturday, Oct. 28 in the Electrical 





TRINITY 
COLLEGE 


SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 
Founded 1865 


A Boarding School in the 
Country for Boys. 
Scholarships of the value 
of $500. a year and 
twelve Bursaries are 

awarded annually. 


For full information please 
write to the Headmaster, 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed. 


all: 
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Catalogue of 
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Building, Exhibition Park, Toronto, 

will be a gay event, and is being ar- \ RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. BEVERLEY MATTHEWS of! Oriental 
ranged by the women's auxiliary. Photograph by Violet 

Mrs. F. H. Marani entertained recent- 

ly at a tea for those selling flowers Young, Mrs. Charles Jennings, Miss Miss Doryth Emerson Miss Lyn Cream 
and raffle tickets; and her guests Eileen Alley, Miss Betty Christie Pepler, Miss Barbara Jones. Miss a ee 
included Mrs. Ralph Young, Mrs. Miss Hope McCrea, Miss Peggy Hun- Hester and Miss Daphne Basher gives a flower-like 
Eric Machell, Mrs. Douglas Catto, ter, Miss Mary Venables, Miss Kath- Miss Nan Pullen, Miss Marnie ae - o 
Mrs. John McMaster, Mrs 3ruce arine Clarkson, Miss Betty Ridout, Fletcher, Miss Margaret Machel] Important occasion 





FUEL SAVING... 





INSULATION of spun glass girds 
oven and broiler completely to keep 
heat where it belongs —INSIDE! 


% 


BURNER gives high tempera 
tures rapidly yet is as efficient 
when “Low Temperature” cook- 
ing is desired. 





OVEN CONTROL retains desired tem- 
: peratures accurately— cuts fuel costs 
© bv eliminating waste consumption. 


THE ENSIGN @ RANGE 


Highlights of the equipment of this “C.P.” (“Certified Perfor 
mance”) model finished completely in gleaming white porcelain 
enamel include: Large “3-in-1” Oven with Automatic heat con 
trol. Lifetime Cooking Chart. Top, oven and broiler lighters 

“Insta Flame.” One Giant and three dual “Simmer Speed’ 


burners. Attractive condiment set—large 
$129.50 


storage section —and all that “ Certified 
CASH PRICE 






Performance” stands for 


$129. 


CASH 





THE STANDARD 
ENSIGN 


more than ever! 














A low-priced but high-quality range that 
will give you a new delight in preparing 
tasty meals. GAS becomes your servant 


oe ee ee 





Will not disappoint 









| |FETIME BURNER GUARANTEE 


The burners will serve 


IS YOURS WITH A 


MOFFAT-ROPER Gas Range 





@ BKeautiful— modern — up-to-the-minute— these new 
Moffat Roper “C.P.” (see below) gas ranges present 
the greatest advancement in cooking technique for many vears 
See the host of outstanding features that will give you new 


speed, new economy—and, a 
Consumers’ Gas Company 


WHAT IS 


new zest for cooking Visit the 


lisplay room nearest you 
“CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE”? 


SERRE | 

























Oven ylst » ntail ose : 
2 Oven must maintai venience 
i minimum tempera- 


ture of 250°F 14 Automatic broil 
3 Average oven surface epeune nes ee ne i ff 


empe: 


exceed 7o°F. above 15 t =? 


room temperature 


4 Automatic oven lig 
ing with safety valve 16 Broil j 
§ Oven thermostat for ha am - / 
iniform temperaturé rea ne BOX { 
contro m te pe tu Sy 
6 Oven must reac! 1 minut iS i 
O0o°F. | isin _ ed ry j 
Taha: F. by using less i . 
than half as much rat s j 
fuel as some new I j 
i I ) 
a 17— \ 


years ago 





Oven at 







more efficien {nar 

that of majority of is 

n 7 
vent to dis i 
away 19 Aut 
from rear wal ishting 


9 Drawers with ball 20 


bearing rollers for onstructed ¢ ust 





ranges 


8 Oven 


charge vapor 


use 

















10 Drawers and 
racks with efficient 
stops to eliminate ac to 50¢ 
cidents nt 

11 Broiler to reach majority o 
600 F. above roon use 
tempera 


15 minutes 


re CONSUMERS 


easy handling resisting meta 


ture vith 





GAS COMPANY 


55 ADELAIDE ST. E. 
AD 9221 


2532 YONGE ST. 
MO. 3517 


732 DANFORTH AVE. 
GL 4648 
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® Only mothers of babies just begin- 
ning to take semi-solid foods can know 
what a downright blessing Heinz 
Strained Foods are. Every day, more 
and more mothers discover their con 
venience, their wonderful freshness and 
high quality. Babies love their natural 
flavour, the day-to-day uniformity of 
taste and texture. Ready to heat and 
use. Getasupply from yourdealertoday. 
12 KINDS —Str 
Peas .« Mixe 


ed Vegetable Sou 
1 Greens. S 





rots . Prunes . Apricots e 

- Beef Liver Sour 
Write for “What Shall I Feed My Baby?” an 
interesting book for mothers. It’s free. H. J. 


Heinz Con 


pany, Dept. $92, Toronto. 


STRaIME 


° 
VEGETABLE 





DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING __. 


— 














rT) ] fo. . — 
Kega Curispbreada 


14 he 1Ore Hoh 
11a le more popu 


} . wed) 
tdYy varieties wit still 








It's not surprising that 
youre constipated! 






















er fron mstipation to 
he \ fee weal 
‘ Ww t it 
n rse 
Wha eaten lately? 
Me rea gz potatoes? It is 
t g that you're 
stiy diet acks 
ilk Ar ilk loesn't 
in quar 1 kind of food 
t t pletely similated 
and lea 3 nm in the 
we t ) bowel 
emer 
If this your case, the solu- 
' Ke gg's All-Bran 
er rning r eakfast. It 
t necessary bulk 
5] natural in- 












day, drink 
back your 
est for life All-Bran is made ip 
London, Canada by Kellogg At 










What a Wife 
Says: — 


"My husband was very ill; 


"doctor advised BOVRIL. 
"Ever since he has had a 
“cup every night and it has 
"helped build him up won- 
"derfully. 35 





CONCERNING FOOD 





Adam Probably Picked It Himself 


BY CYNTHIA BROWN 


tnd all wus for an apple 
An apple that he took, 
As clerkes finden written 
In their book...... ‘ 
(A mediaeval Carol) 


"HERE are plenty of interpreta- 

tions of the fall of man, all throw- 
ing the blame on us. Personally I’m 
content to keep out of the row and 
accept the theory that it was the fruit 
of an apple tree did Adam in. Why 
an apple, when Holy Writ never men- 
tions the fruit in its version you ask? 
O, let’s take that in our stride too 
Surely the apple is, if not the most 
luscious, certainly the perfect all- 
round fruit. It is beautiful from the 
days its blossoms. drift the 
boughs, to the weeks its’ lavish 
fruit bends the branches to 
the ground. A tree good for food 
pleasant to the eyes and to be de- 
sired to make one wise. I did not 
invent that description, goops. You 
will find it in Genesis III. I’m not 
a bit surprised it gradually became 
ittached to the first apple tree, for 
in apple tree fits it 

The Minister of Agriculture has 
ssued a plea to Canadians, I’m told, to 
eat more apples to use the excess crop 
You will have to come to the support 
of the Hon. Minister. I eat apples 
n some shape or form at least once 
1 day as it is. All I can do on top 


of that is to write again about apple 


But hold on. Before we go to town 





pes let me speak of a 
fruit whose only similarity to apples 
Ss in shape Those baskets of pale, 
vellow-green, apple-like fruits you 


see in all the good fruit shops now are 





THE 1940 CARS. The Ford V-8 Deluxe Fordor sedan is a big handsome car 
with graceful modern styling. Among numerous important new features are 
finger-tip gearshift and a new controlled ventilation system. 


cooked until it is thick, add_ the 
red coloring, and pour it over the 
apples. Just before serving pour the 
brandy over the apples, light it and 
bring it to the table 


Cider Apple Sauce 


This hails from England and is an 
idaptation, for moderns, of a very 
ancient recipe The sweet fresh 
cider now sold on most good markets 
is the trick. If it is made with sour 
cider sweeten it with maple sugar 

Peel, quarter, and core 8 cups of 
pleasant flavored apples. Boil four 
cups of sweet cider until it has re- 





THE 1940 CARS. Featuring entirely new body-styling Chevrolet also offers a 


host of mechanical improvements. 


Illustrated here is the Special DeLuxe 


convertible cabriolet. 


nces. Raw, they wouldn't have 
mpted Adam to park his gum; but 
Ah! when Eve learned to cook! 


Lyrical Success 


ooked the first Quinces to arrive 
n Toronto this season a few days ago. 
I made Quince jam. It is such a lyr- 
cal success I beg you to get right 
ijown to it and do likewise. Quinces 
will be on the market for the better 
irt of a month 
Frankly I was encouraged to try 
juinces because I was curious about 
some new preserving jars that have 
lately come on the market. I’ve al- 
ways felt something should be done 
(by someone else) to improve the 
id fashioned glass “sealer,” hard to 
clean, apt to leak, dependent on the 
“ nuity of a plumber to screw down 
tigat. Well, my pets, it seems some- 
one has been working on our sad case 
I am delighted to give a loud, en- 
thusiastic cheer for the new, wide- 
mouthed, spring-topped containers 
alled Vacu-top jars which now con- 
tain all my preserved damsons and 
my quince jam. If I had known of 
them earlier in the season they would 
have held all my stored fruit. En- 
isiastic picnickers in the family 
1ave already pointed out how elegant 
they are going to be to hold the 
peeled tomatoes, the salad, and the 
stuffed eggs and such, on excursions 
when fine weather returns. Mean- 
vhile my quince jam looks simply 
superb in them. They are handsome 
jars and incidentally cost very little 
mo than the old fashioned worries 
Watch for them. 
Here is the quince jam recipe 











Quince Jam 


Peel, quarter and ore quinces 
Chop the fruit coarsely. To 4 cups of 
the chopped fruit allow 3 cups ol 


white sugar and half a cup of water 
Cook all together very gently until 
the quince is soft and the liquid jel- 
lies in a saucer. Do not cook till the 
jelly is too thick or it will be sugary 
The jelly will thicken too after stand- 


r 
g. 
Now to return to our government 
service. This is an apple dessert de 
luxe involving some of your quince 
jam 


Christmas Apples 


12 apples 
cup of brandy 
6 tablespoons of quince jam 
} cups of sugar 
2 cups of water 
a few drops of cochineal 


Peel and core a dozen handsome 
apples, make a syrup by cooking the 
sugar and water together for about 
five minutes and cook the apples in 
it until they are tender but firm. 
Place the apples on a shallow dish 
or silver platter, fill the centre of each 
with quince jam Boil down the 
syrup in which the apples were 


duced to two cups. Combine apples 
and cider and simmer on a low fire 
for about three hours. This is delic- 
ious and will keep indefinitely 


Blushing Apples 


Instead of apple sauce with roast 
pork, or crabapple jelly with chicken 
this is very pleasant. It is just as 
good for a dessert, chilled and with 
or without cream 


6 baking apples 

'» cup of sugar 

'» cup red cinnamon candies 
1 cup of water 

1 tablespoon of butter 


Peel and core the apples. Dissolve 


“There are no ‘picky’ appetites when we have Fish 
at our house .. . and we have it often, too, because 
it can be served in so many interesting ways that 
we never get tired of its new delicious flavours. 


“The children love it, and Dick and I like it too, 
especially when we think of the nourishment and 
energy it provides for the kiddies.” 


sugar and candies in water. Put the 
apples in an ovenware dish with a 
cover. Pour on the syrup, dot the 
apples with the butter, cover and 
bake in a rather siow oven for ahout 
an hour, or an hour and a half. The 
oftener you baste the apples the bet- 
ter the effect. Lacking the candies, 
use a few drops of red vegetable 
coloring, brown sugar, and a _ piece 
of stick cinnamon which you remove 
before the dish is served. Be dis- 
creet about stick cinnamon. It has 
a punch like the kick of a horse 
ee 


COMING EVENTS 


TIX‘ HE first concert of the sixteenth 
annual series by the Hart House 
String Quartet will be on the even- 
ing of Saturday, October 28 in Hart 
House Theatre. The program will 
consist of the Haydn quartet in C 
major, opus 54, No. 2; the Delius quar- 
tet; and the Schubert quartet in D 
minor, (Death and the Maiden.) 

It will be the first of the 1939-40 
subscription series of four concerts. 
The dates, programs and_ assisting 
artists of the subsequent concerts will 
be—January, 27, Mozart quartet in 
C major, K 465; Bridge quartet in 
E minor; Brahms quintet in F 
minor, opus 34, with Viggo Kihl at 
the piano; February 24, Mendelssohn 
quartet in E flat. opus 12; McEwen 
“Biscay” quartet; and the Franck 
quintet, with Ernest Seitz at the 
piano; March 16, Dohnanyi quartet 
in D flat, opus 15; Warner Folk- 
Song Fantasy, opus 18; Brahms sex- 
tet in B flat, opus 18, in which Leo 
Smith and Cecil Figelski will assist. 

Between the first and second Tor- 
onto concerts the quartet will under- 
take the largest Western tour in its 
history. The tour will include twenty 
four cities in Canada and the United 
States, with eight concerts in aid of 
the local Red Cross organizations. 

The Hart House Quartet consists of 
James Levey, first violin, Adolphe 
Koldofsky, second violin, Milton 
Blackstone, viola, and Boris Ham- 
bourg, violoncello. 

His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
of Ontario and Mrs. Matthews will 
attend the opening concert. 


Serve good Canadian Fish to your family. They'll 


enjoy it, every time, and thrive on it, too. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, OTTAWA. 
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ee | Cherries will add so much to the appearance 


Bs 
<> 
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With Colorful, Delicious Cherries 


Just a few, gaily colorful, red or green Liberty 


ee ea oof your cake, and to its deliciousness as well. 
eee 











HAPPY MORNINGS NOW 


After Late Hours — Too Much Festivity 


“ALKALIZE” UPSETTING STOMACH 
ACIDS THIS AMAZING 


PHILLIPS’ WAY 


LL BEA 
WRECK — 
TOMORROW" 





You'll feel 


wonderful in the 
morning and do a swell job. 













NO, DO THIS AS 
SOON AS YOU GET 
READY FOR BED— 










Take 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia in 
a glass of water 















Wake up clear-headed and peppy ... no acid 


upsets or headache. 


It’s hard to avoid it if you're friendly 
and gay . AND IF you over-in- 
dulge—eat or drink too much 

stay out all hours ... you're due to 
“pay the piper’ in the morning. 
You're in for a session of OVER- 
ACIDITY of the stomach that can 
get you really down and spoil the 
whole next day. There’s no use to 
fool with slow, makeshift remedies 
or “potions”. Only a_ thorough, 
FAST, ALKALIZATION can combat 
excess stomach acidity. 

The QUICK, EFFECTIVE way is 
to follow the routine in the pictures 
here ... with, remember genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia ... one 
of the most remarkable alkalizers 
known. Just two tablespoonfuls at 
bedtime and two in the morning with 
your orange juice ... that’s all. 

But the results: You will literally 
be astonished. You'll be on top of 


the world when you wake up. For, 
while you sleep, that Phillips’ goes 
to work to thoroughly neutralize the 
excess stomach acids over-indul- 
gence brings on. No “morning- 
after” depression. No nausea. It’s 
wonderful . . you're alert . . full of 
Vitality .. at your best. 


Try this remarkable method after 
your next party. See for yourself 
what it does. 


But to get the results you want, 
be sure it’s genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. Get either liquid or tablet 
form at any drug store. 
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Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. ; 
‘ 
§ ~=Please send me your 52-page Booklet, “100 6 
{ Tempting Fish Recipes’. ! 
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‘LE GANT" ee. 
ee ae SKIN LOVELINESS! 















with these 
beauty-giving 


MILK OF 


MAGNESIA 
CREAMS 


If you are 
5 ft. 4 in. tall 


or less 


E LE GANT © HALF-SIZE LE GANT 


HALF-SIZE | 


MADE IN THREE 
DIFFERENT 
TYPES 
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The perfect foundation at last. \ 





Hats soar off skywards, and here is Erik’s version in a tobacco brown felt ver used a cre vil 
hat trimmed with dark brown grosgrain ribbon. A large gold pin thrust erfect foundation as P ps’ Te 
through the crown lends a casual touch. ms ; ; : Cream. There's a r¢ | 
—Photograph by Dorvyne, Paris. - may be enlarged pores Milk of Mast ssutin 
a: that worry vou. Or oils smoothing awav 1 - 
= shine, or blackheads. Perhaps your skin it or ( ece « 7 7 
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night’s performance. Friends of long over an excellent m} 
standing have asked for even an are some of the finest actors 
inkling of what they may expect; West End st g 
Shaw maintains his wait-and-see at- who plays th é I g 
titude. The distinction of presenting Brown, is Norah val f 
the world premiere of the revised younger establish I 
“Geneva” goes to Maurice Colbourne and a favorite with Britis m fans 
and Barry Jones, those enterprising Signor Bombardons s played 
young actor-managers who first in- Ernest Borrow t British F 9 
troduced Shaw’s plays to Canadian Secretary by Lawrence Hanra 
theatre-goers some ten years ago and e sp 1 s 
who have continued the good work followings 1 9 S 
A clever thought in Canada ever since goers 
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cisions were in all cases unanimous. Regional prize and was one of a 
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Taylor, Trinity College School, Port 


excellent camera sense 
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Come Again 
No More 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 


yN A SATURDAY afternoon I hap- 

pened to be passing the Stadium 
just as the football crowd was pour- 
Kk ing in—-all the bright-faced girls and 
ee youths with their ribbon streamers, 
' and all the solid older vith 
ee their good clothes and steamer rugs 
i It was perfect football weather, hazy 






people 


yet crisp, and there was the familial 
smell of leaves burning and the cheer- 
from the 
sat waiting 
untangle and I 
God I didn’t 
football games any more. This is 
middle age, I thought, and it’s 
} There were the days when I used to 
; zo to football games. I would bundle 
up and go along with the rest and 
sit for hours in the grandstand, watch- 


vendor's 
the traf- 
thinking 
have to 


ful whistle 
stand Ne 
fic to 
Thank 


peanut 
for 
was 


a a 


go to 


swell 











ing the large meaningless pantomime FOR GAMELIN WILL GET YOI 
taking place in the field—-the play- 
ers crouching, plunging and tangling With sand, the water that never 
then disentangling and starting all seemed anything but icy no matte1 
over again. Then a break would com how the sun blazed; and most of all 
and everyone would stand up and the chilly afternoons in late sum- 
cheer and feeling a ttle theatrical mer and the people who yelled up 
I would stand up and cheer too leerfully that it was warm as any- 
Actually I never felt a thing t id thing, the air was so much colder than 
the play of t 1utumn b f ite Besides I never could 
the bacl n ut t = n. Something happened 
ff the cem floor st g S soo s I got my feet off bottom 
Y knees f yf gravity mysteriously 
I 1 shift I gradually came erect 
1 g ig \ sank. Everybody took 
game ar I s ing out for an turns in trying to teach me to kee; 
s S rred t Ther Vas ye harassing 
9 t 1 spent th a ssor of 
g s O d Languages 1 firm wiry 
t \ fy nan who yasted he had never met 
g inothe nvyone e couldn’t teach to swim 
) i g S g S id t ifternoon he said 
s Ss Yo ion’t want to learn to 
s swim. ¢ se th ‘s something the 
you.” “There is,” i 
I’ got lead in my pants.” 
\ wing him slightly flushed—be- 
R : idies didn’t talk in that way 
*s S ivs—-I went and sat down on 
S sand 
is on of those brisk summer 
st iays with a wind blowing off the 
g I was just sitting there trying 
sms get what comfort I could from the 
s s s ind the sand and not thinking 
S vas f anything at all when suddenly 
g ith dawned again. It was extra- 
jinar xciting. I sat watching the 
gs t is rofess striking out with fine clean 
S nn } ! rritte strokes to the middle of the lake and 
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IF-YOU-DON’T-WATCH-OUT! 


I thought gleefully, “I don’t have to 
learn to swim. I don’t have to go into 
iny fresh or salt, again 
live!” After that I used 
the verandah while the 

merrily about in the 
the verandah all 

clothes, quietly 


ypen water, 
is long as I 

up on 
tumbled 
just sit 


dressed up in 


to sit 
rest 
surf on 


my 


[7 TOOK me three years to get clear 


of knitting. I began a sweater in 
1929 and finished it in 1932. It had 
stretched and grown confused in the 
yrrocess and by the time it was com- 
pleted it looked almost as meaning- 
less to my eye as a football scrim- 
mage. Fveryone was interested and 
sympathetic, however, till a friend 
came along and said Look what you 
really should do is pull the whole 
thing out and start again. ‘Just fol- 
low the instructions in the book,” she 
said, “it’s perfectly easy to learn to 
it.” 

Easy to learn to knit! It had tak- 


en me three whole years to learn not 
to knit. I rolled it up and handed it 
over to her. “Pull it out yourself,” 
I said. “I don’t have to knit. I’m 
never going to knit again.” 

If intelligence consists in applying 
experience, I realize now that I must 
have been mentally retarded at this 
time. For the next summer everyone 
took to birding and I went along with 
the rest. It was up in the country 
and my host was a man who used to 
say playfully that he hunted birds 
with a camera. We used to trail 
along. shushing each other’ and 
identifying birds in hushed tones, and 
the conversation was ardently orni- 
thological from morning till night 
Then one day at breakfast someone 
rushed in to say that Wilfred the cat 
had caught a starling. By the time we 
got out Wilfred had been separated 
from the starling and was crouched 
under a bush lashing his tail. 

I couldn’t help feeling that one 
starling more or didn’t matter. 
There were thousands of them and 
used to come to our windows 
even the bird-lovers were up, 
shrieking to us to get up and identify 


less 


they 


before 





TIME TO RETIRE 


[TP HAVE to put away my clothes 


And brush my teeth and rinse my 
hose 
t the clock for an ungodly hour 


Cold cream my face and take a shower 


the morning milk 
And other duties of such ilk: 
I think I'll sit and read instead 


I'm much tired to go to bed 


MAy 


Leave a note for 


too 


RICHSTONE. 





them. I looked at the starling now 
ind I looked at Wilfred, growling and 
under the current bush 
it that moment I separated my- 
self from my friends and identified 
myself with Wilfred. I didn’t have to 
We all trailed back to the 


cning 


love birds. 


house and the next morning when the 
rest went birding I stayed in bed 
vith Wilfred curled congenially on 


the blanket and purring like a distant 


motor launch 
BRIDG! ime after that. A lot of 
social pressure was brought to 


Even the 





bear etiquette columns 
took it up Even if you do not en- 
joy the game,” they pointed out aus- 


terely, “it is necessary to learn it in 


order that your hostess may not be 
mbarrassed.” I didn’t enjoy it and 
I never could learn it. I used to sit 


vatching, with stunned admiration, 
the brilliant cross-ruffing of a girl 
I knew who couldn’t get through 
junior geometry in high school. “And 
the deuce takes it,” she would say 
happily, laying a two-spot on the a 

I had been cherishing. I went through 
a whole winter of this sort of hu 
miliation. And then one evening just 
is I was sitting down to a long dreary 
the revelation came as cleat 
and brilliant as ever. 

My hostess wasn’t embarrassed, she 

s immensely relieved. She gave me 
The Ladies’ Home Journal,” and 
fixed the light for me just right and 
left me to myself. I've been left a lot 
to myself since then and I've enjoyed 
it fine. 

Looking back over it all I am 
tonished at the slowness and way- 
wardness with which all these revela- 
tions came. Heaven knows I had no 
talent as a secretary. Yet when some- 
suggested that I act unpaid 
corresponding secretary on the board 


fia institution I 


session 


as- 


one as 


charitable accepted 
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®, 

the assignment with blind cheerful- was in despair, unable to see any way where scientific progress and_ the 
ness. I who never voluntarily wrote out. Then on the day of the Annual humanities had met and signed a pact. 
a letter now had to write fifty or Elections, my friendly daemon turned It was all extraordinarily stimulating. 
sixty a month,--legal letters, letters up just in time: You don’t have to Then I would go to see an Amkino 
of appeal, letters of condolence, be an unpaid corresponding secretary! film production, and I would come 


friendly whimsical little notes remind- 


ing people of their unpaid subscrip- 
tions. For it was, of course, a year 
of great financial strain, and in addi- 
tion to the regular meetings there 
were numerous special, emergency 
and crisis meetings. My companions 
on the Board were all alert parlia- 
mentarians who liked nothing bet- 


ter than to get hold of a small simple 


agenda and stretch it out to double- 
feature length. Sometimes I would 
get up and say in a rapid business- 
like voice, “I move the matter be 
laid on the table.” Occasionally it 
worked but more often it didn’t 


There was nearly always someone to 
counter crisply that the motion was 
out of order. Then the matter would 
be dragged quivering from the table 
and thrown to the pack once more... 
It went on for almost a year and I 
* 


Monrnine. noon or at informal evening affairs, one Fragrance 
will always greet you wherever England’s loveliest women gather. 
It is the Lovable Fragrance of the Yardley Lavender, inevitable 


The 


becoming 
‘ charm. 


MODERN BEAUTY SALON THIRD FLOOR 
QUEEN AND JAMES STS. 
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I moved my own resignation, it was 
carried without a dissenting voice and 


a Mrs. Juniper took over smoothly. 
As far as I know she is still funec- 
tioning. 

WAS getting warier at last. Over 


the years I got through cross-word 
puzzles, miniature golf, the Hay Diet, 
psycho-analysis and  Buchmanism 
without serious involvement. And 
finally there was the Left Wing 
Movement. 

That winter we all sat about for 
hours discussing the Marxian dialectic 
and bandying ideologies. Everyone 
was intense, high-minded and sincere 
and two or three had even visited 
the Soviet. They had come back filled 
with the high-hearted faith that here 
at last was the Land of Promise, the 
one place in our violent universe 


companion of the world-famed English Complexion. 


Do you know its youthful, joyous charm? You should—and you'll 
revel in the luxury of Yardley Beauty Preparations. There are 
luxurious face creams and lotions, mist fine powders, discreet cos- 


metics 


fer upon you a flawless complexion. 


Get these Yardley 


nearest good drug or department store. 
Write for a free copy of “Beauty 
Secrets from Bond Street”. 
& Co. (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
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7 HAIR UP 


That's the order of the day! 
American 
Institute predicted it. EATON'S 
sponsors 
are taking to it everywhere! 
Whether you wear a pompa- 
dour or forehead curls—it's a quaint 
fashion, 
Let EATON’S Modern Beauty 
Salon adapt this coiffure for you. 


Haircut... 1.00 
Permanent Wave... 7.50 up 
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Hair Design 


it! “The Women” 





with old-world 





Fingerwave... 1.00 


away with a curiously depleted feel- 
ing because the Soviet, on the screen, 
really seemed like the Land of Cal- 
isthenics. There were those Youth 
Conventions in the Red Square with 
all the young Comrades doing set- 
ting up exercises under the beaming 
eye of Comrade Stalin. And the 
Sports Parades with more young 
Comrades on floats, hurling discuses, 
en tableau, or running’ endlessly 
round a miniature tilted track on 
a truck. I didn’t need my daemon 
to tell me now, “You don’t have to 
be a Marxian.” I knew at last that 
I just didn’t have the energy for that 
sort of thing any more. 

Understand it had nothing to do 
with what was to happen at the end 
of August, 1939. I was just as much 
surprised by that as you or anybody 
else. 





